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STOKES Books Recommended | 
for Christmas Giving 


An Arcosy OF FABLES 


Edited by FREDERIC TABER COOPER Illustrated by PAUL BRANSOM 


The unique and impressive beauty of the twenty-four full-page color plates by Paul Bransom would alone make 
this book remarkable. Combined with ite value as the, only comprehensive collection of fable literature available, 








they are part of a truly important achievement. Cloth, boxed, $7.50 
Large paper Autograph Edition, limited to 365 copies, numbered and signed by Mr. Bransom, each of the 24 
illustrations mounted on gray antique paper, boxed, $25.00 


+ 
MR. PUNCH’S HISTORY of 
MODERN ENGLAND ye val Ei bid 68a 
ready. Volumes III and IV published Spring 1922. 
The season’s outstanding work—a history of Victorian England taken from the pages of the immortal Punch. 
Cartoons and epigrams, satires in verse and prose which are historical documents of abiding value and constant 
illumination. . . . A ‘source book’ which no historian can afford to neglect."—Brander Matthews, N. Y. Times. 


Order by set only. Volumes I and II will be sent you at once; Volumes {II and IV next Spring. Remit for 
the entire set with order ($20) or for two volumes now ($10) and for two in the Spring ($10). 


HILDA CONKLING 


An Autograph Edition of little eight-year-old Hilda’s remarkable POEMS BY A LITTLE GIRL is just ready. 
The volume, containing a new and charming portrait of Hilda, is printed on all-rag paper, bound in half-cloth 


and Alexandra Japan paper sides, and has wide margins, $6.00 
DOGS OF CHINA IN JAPAN 
in Nature and ia Art By V. 'W. F. COLLIER 





Lovers of art generally, but particularly students and collectors of Oriental Art, will covet this scholarly, careful 
work. Its author has made the study of local canine races his hobby during fifteen years’ residence in the Far 
East and his findings are of incalculable importance 








to art lovers. Eight color-plates and abundant illus- 
tration in half-tone combine with the text to make a 
beautiful volume. $12.50 Specially Recommended: for Young People and Children 








DAYS OF THE DISCOVERERS By L. LAMPRBY 
OLD PLANTATION PPh pn pe the period of the great discoverers vitalized by P 
DAYS Riaterhel chasetecn  “pelip tlasresed, $2.56 


By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


If you share a true Southerner’s love for his home land, 
these tales will give you utter satisfaction. They are stories 





THE CHINESE FAIRY BOOK 
By FREDERICK H. MARTENS 





you might hear over the glowing embers of a camp fire; ad- The most comprehensive and ied collecti ental 
ventures of the game trails of the South Carolina pinelands tales ever made available for American feet va A no 
and the Santee delta swamps; delightfully human stories of stories of fresh charm 

leisurely, hospitable Southern life. Illustrated, $2.50 With 3 ‘illustrations im color, $2.50 


THE WEDISH FAIRY BOOK 
By FREDERICK H. MARTENS 


WESTMINSTER 





ABBEY Tales from the best original sources of Swedish folklore, ia 
the simple, naive manner which the traditional rendering de- 
By MARY STURGEON mands. With & illustrations in color, $2.50 





account of the famous Abbey in its connection with TOKES’ CHILDREN’ 
Eastin life. The author treats her subject broadly, pening s S ANNUAL 


out the significance of what a visitor to the A play-book cramfull of the jolliest pictu tes in 
With etched frontispiece and 15 exquisite drawings by leuk gay colors, and in black-and-white, little pictures, pictures, 
Weirter. $7.50 and scores of verses and plays by a host of well- 

known children’s ors. Profusely illustrated, $3.00 


Tas FALL. o Cin Sor Chae eae Sees 


FEUDALISM IN FRANCE . By HELEN BANNERMAN 


The only authorized American edition of this well-loved 














By SYDNEY HERBERT book for little children, translated into beautiful French. 
liti nm nt—a effected 
om ones. ou ie book oe the peasant HISTOIRE DE PIERRE LAPIN By BEATRIX POTTER 
sone. — finally — uced ae complete agrarian reeon- (The Story of Peter Rabbit) 
~ Bryant Bae: a ne This charming little tale is translated in simple French— 
students wanting a supplement to college texts, will find the aa for the child or is lea 
volume of great value, $2.75 ideal book With the who oo ‘ll ——e en 1se 
Write for free 32-page booklet describing ail our Holiday Q! 
book Write for complate list of our best children’s books 
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The Week 


N its immediate practical results, the Washing- 

ton Conference may or may not succeed, but ex- 
cept in one unlikely event its reaction on American 
public opinion is almost certain to be profound 
and beneficial. It will arouse and enlighten Ameri- 
can popular consciousness to the condition of the 
world, the sufferings and the probiems of the peo- 
ples and its own vital relationship to these things. 
The mind of the American people needs both to 
be aroused and enlightened. During the war it 
was flogged and drugged into a condition of un- 
wholesome and blind excitement, which momentar- 
ily submerged the barriers of distance and history 
and plunged the American nation up to its neck in 
European hatreds and loyalties. When the flog- 
ging and drugging ceased after the Armistice, the 
popular interest in European and in foreign af- 
fairs had been strained to the point of exhaustion, 
and it relapsed into a condition of apathy, indif- 
ference and almost impenetrable ignorance. The 
Conference will initiate the process of recovery. 
It will help all Americans with any powers of re- 
flection to understand how intimate and inescap- 
able the relationship of his country is to the suf- 





ferings, the privations and the perils of other 
countries, and yet how essentially different the re- 
lationship of the United States is from the rela- 
tionship which any and all European nations bear 
to the same condition. That in general is what 
they need to know. 


THE only event which might hinder American 
public opinion from being aroused and enlightened 
by the Conference would be the deliberate and the 


‘ successful falsification of its discussions and de- 


cisions as the result of perverted publicity. No 
such falsification wiil occur. The administration 
neither desires nor intends to conceal from the Eu- 
ropean or American publics anything which they 
are entitled to know about the Conference. Some 
of its officials are indeed foolishly solicitous of 
guiding and controlling the attitude and behavior 
of American opinion. They do not understand 
that public opinion lives and grows by conflict and 
ferment and that when it is guided and controlled, 
as it was during the war, it becomes either hys- 
terical or emasculated. But in spite of the almost 
morbid fear which the spokesmen of the admini- 
stration are expressing that the American public 
will expect too much from the Conference and 
think too independently about it, the administration 
really proposes, we fully believe, to take the public 
into its confidence and to see that it gets access to 
the facts. Moreover, even if it did wish to mis- 
inform the American public by perverting and hid- 
ing what actually takes place, it would not have a 
chance of success. There will be so many dele- 
gates representing so many differing government 
inside the Conference and so many keen journalists 
on the outside that the whole truth will soon leak 
out. Considering the nature of the Conference 
and the temper of the occasion, and the traditions 
of the place, publicity will abound in Washington 
during the next few months as noisily and as ubi- 
quitously as high explosive shells abounded on the 
western front durimg the war. 
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IT is fairly certain that the worst stage of the 
Russian famine will not be reached until the end 
of this year, when, after the exhaustion of food 
stocks now on hand, the number of people who 
need relief will gradually increase until the next 
harvest. Considering the millions by which these 
people are numbered, one hopes that American 
help can soon be given them on a scale larger than 
at present. The Relief administration is now feed- 
ing only a few hundred thousand children, and at 
best plans to feed no more than a million regu- 
-larly. Adults it cannot provide for. What is to 
be done? Mr. Hoover has asked Congress to al- 
low the War Department to turn about four mil- 
lion dollars worth of medical supplies, left over 
from war stocks, for use in Russia. Can anyone 
dare oppose this humane plea or delay it? Relief 
supported by private gifts will never be sufficient. 
America can go far to heal the bitterness of old 
wounds if she generously gives of the war supplies 
she does not need. 


THE assassination of the Prime Minister of 
Japan is doubtless symptomatic of the troubled 
violence of the public mind throughout the Far 
East, but it will not alter the position and the pol- 
icy of Japan at the Conference. Japan is still 
governed by ruling clans whose power is exer- 
cised by a few authoritative leaders. They deter- 
mine in general what the policy is to be, and no 
man who will not submit to this dictation has a 
chance of being Prime Minister. The kind of in- 
dividual leadership which sometimes exists in the 
western democracies, the kind which Woodrow 
Wilson at one time practised in the United States 
and which Lloyd George and Briand each still pos- 
sesses in his respective country, is not as yet pos- 
sible in Japan. It will not become possible until 
a political and social convulsion overthrows the 
leadership of the Elder Statesmen and the rule of 
the clans. 


BECAUSE a group of experienced and all pow- 
erful men, acting in secret, determine Japanese pol- 
icy with respect to other nations, it has exhibited 
a rare continuity of purpose and the shrewd se- 
lection of appropriate methods. But of late some 
indications of vacillation and infirmity have ap- 
peared. The Japanese government in its treatment 
both of China and Siberia has backed and filled. 
Its policy of economic and political aggrandize- 
ment remains the same, but its rulers are not at 
all as sure as they were how far and how fast they 
can go. The conditions of success have changed 
radically from the days between 1906 and 1917 
when they accomplished so many of their diplo- 
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matic successes. In those years they always pos. 
sessed in a German and Russian alliance an alterna. 
tive to their alliance with Great Britain. But now 
they have no such alternative. The American gov. 
ernment is pressing them to define their policy to- 
wards China and Siberia at the very moment when 
the price of frankness may be isolation. Under 
these conditions differences of opinion and infirmi- 
ties of tactics are certain to develop among the 
Elder Statesmen and the inroads which wealth and 
industry have already made upon the homogeneity 
of the ruling clans will encourage these dissensions. 
The rulers of Japan are still most formidable in 
their power, determination and adroitness; but 
they are fallible human beings who are being push- 
ed into a tight place and who, no matter what they 
do will have to assume a dangerous loss. It re. 
mains to be seen how they will extricate themselves 
and which way they will take their loss. 


THE proposal of Hugo Stinnes that the indus- 
trial leaders of Germany might furnish the gov- 
ernment with a credit of two billion gold marks, 
in return for important concessions to business, 
will be seized upon by those who have insisted that 
Germany could pay if she would. German indus- 
try can not furnish anything it does not have, and 
if German industry is in possession of gold credits, 
why does not the German government appropriate 
them and apply them to its international obliga- 
tions? The German government, like any other, 
is sovereign, and there are no theoretical limita- 
tions upon its right to draw upon the services and 
resources of those who are subject to it. No theo- 
retical limitations: but we are living in something 
other than a theoretical world. Every government 
is limited, in practice, by the taxdodging capacity 


and the sabotage capacity of its people. ‘These _ 


capacities are especially potent where a govern- 
ment lacks prestige, as the German government 
does in extreme degree. So long as the Allied 
powers insist on making the German government 
dance to every tune they play, they can not rea- 
sonably expect it to be strong enough to serve 43 
an efficient agency of collection of the surplus of 
German production. 


THE men who saw in the overwhelming victory 
of the Republicans a Heaven sent opportunity to 
roll the burden of taxation upon the necks of the 
consumers must be bitterly disappointed with the 
legislative bodies at Washington. Nothing has 
come out of tax revision, as yet, except the substi- 
tution for the excess profits tax of a corporation 
tax that is likely to prove far more onerous 
business. All the hopes that have been reposed 10 
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the sales tax scheme, it now appears, are to be 
frustrated. The manufacturers sales tax was beat- 
en in the Senate, 43 to 25, and the business sales 
tax was beaten 46 to 25. There remains, to be 
sure, the possibility that the sales tax plan will be 
revived as a means of financing the soldiers’ bonus. 
But there is no comfort for the reactionary tax re- 
formers in that prospect. What they wanted was 
relief from existing taxation, not the financing of 
new outlays. 


I T sticks in the craw of the Times that Debs will 
have to be pardoned, if at all, without acknowledg- 
ment of the error of his ways. This is “forgive- 
ness without repentance.’”’ The Times misses the 
point. What Debs and all those who are held in 
prison for war time political offenses ate demand- 
ing is amnesty, forgetfulness, not forgiveness. The 
activities for which they were punished were lawful 
in time of peace; the same activities would be law- 
ful now, since the war is over. That places them 
in an altogether different category from the ordi- 
nary criminal. It would be idiotic to release a 
burglar or a forger who insisted that there was 
nothing wrong in those crimes. With such a man 
it is impossible to live at ease, in peace or in war. 
Men like Debs are no doubt an embarrassment to 
the government in time of war—though the evil 
they can do is greatly exaggerated. We do not 
question the right of a war government to silence 
them, by imprisonment, if necessary. But the ex- 
pedient is an ugly one, offensive to the spirit of 
liberty, and when the occasion has passed, forget- 
fulness on both sides is desirable. The Times cer- 
tainly would not urge that it was wrong to grant 
amnesty to the leaders of the Confederacy before 
they exhibited repentance. Or to the Boers of 
South Africa. The fact is, the Times wants Debs 
kept in jail, not for his war time offenses, but for 
his socialistic opinions, which “would turn the 
United States into another Russia.” 


THREE facts make what Mr. Henry Ford—in 
an interview in The Nation’s Business—has to 
say about railroad management well worth listen- 
ing to. He created one of the most remarkable 
producing organizations of the century; he got 
himself out of a financial tangle without recourse 
to the banks; and he recently took over a broken- 
down, bankrupt railroad and made it pay, in spite 
of the fact that it hauled more freight the year 
he took it over than the year after. And recently 
his railroad asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for permission to cut its freight rates twen- 
ty percent, a plea which struck horror to the hearts 
of the railroads brought up in the old belief in the 
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dangers of efficiency. We cannot pretend to judge 
Mr. Ford’s technical recommendations, but his 
ideas about the financial end and the general opera- 
tion of a railroad seem eminently sound. He 
would get rid of the unproductive stockholders, 
and have the stock held by the employees: ‘The 
real purpose of a railroad is to serve the public. 
There is no reason why it should be diverted from 
that service and set to doing an entirely different 
thing—putting money into the pockets of stock- 
holders.” And as a corollary to this: “Railroads 
should not have to go to banks for money.”’ The 
railway capitalist of the old school has often 
smiled at such sentiments when coming from pro- 
gressives and radical theorists, but when they are 
spoken by a man who saved his company with its 
own resources and rescued a railway system from 
the junk heap, he can scarcely afford to be amused. 


ON November 3rd Algernon Lee and Edward 
F. Cassidy, elected to the Board of Aldermen in 
November, 1919, were permitted to take their 
seats. For two years the will of the voters of the 
eighth and twentieth aldermanic districts has been 
set aside. A committee has taken two years to 
report errors in the count of ballots which cor- 
rected gives Mr. Lee and Mr. Cassidy pluralities 
respectively of 368 and 165. The majority report 
holds that the Socialists have failed to prove fraud, 
but a minority report by Alderman Beckerman 
takes the ground that “frauds have been deliber- 
ately perpetrated,” and “those responsible for 
those frauds should not go unpunished.” Alder- 
man Beckerman further points out that the Board 
of Aldermen has acted in the entire proceedings 
only under compulsion of the courts, that the com- 
mittee did not make its report until it was actually 
in contempt of court, and that the Board took up 
the matter on the last day granted by the courts. 
It is the irony of democracy that the courts should 
be the safeguard of representative government in 
bodies existing by virtue of its principles, and it 
is significant of the futility of this reliance that the 
courts should succeed in obtaining seats for elected 
representatives only a few days before their terms 
expire. 


SO much attention is devoted these days to the 
subject of public health and so much money is ex- 
pended on it that thoughtful folk may properly 
question whether the results achieved in the way 
of disease control really merit what they cost. 
Take the case of tuberculosis. A sum exceeding 
$4,000,000 was spent by national, state and local 
tuberculosis associations during 1920 in the war 
against this disease. Since the first sale of Christ- 
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mas Seals was held in 1908 these little penny stick- 
ers have gathered in a total of approximately $16,- 
000,000. The money has been invested for the 
most part in educational propaganda dealing with 
the prevention and treatment of consumption. As 
a result of this intensive campaign, there is now 
in existence in this country anti-tuberculosis equip- 
ment valued at $150,000,000, consisting of hospi- 
tals and sanatoria for the treatment of tubercu- 
losis, preventoria and open air schools for chil- 
dren and the Modern Health Crusade which now 
boasts a membership of more than 6,000,000 
school children. Besides these, there are hundreds 
of free tuberculosis clinics and dispensaries under 
the direction of specialists where new cases which 
would otherwise continue to spread the disease 
broadcast are discovered. Several thousand spe- 
cially trained tuberculosis nurses care for poorer 
patients in the homes and instruct their families 
in the prevention of infection. The annual expen- 
diture of these various institutions is approximate- 
ly $30,000,000 and most of the money invested in 
their equipment and operation is derived from 
state, county or municipal budgets. It is no won- 
der consequently that since 1908 when the death 
rate in this country from consumption was 168 
per 100,000 mortality figures have decreased to 
114 per 100,000 in 1920. This represents a sav- 
ing of at least 50,000 human lives per year within 
that period. Apparently the mission of the Christ- 
mas Seal is worthy, and the war against tubercu- 
losis is proceeding towards an assured result. 


THE Survey magazine, like every other honest 
and intelligent spokesman for social justice, has 
found its audience narrowed by the very honesty 
and intelligence of what it had to say. One way to 
increase the audience of such a message is to make 
it more visible, to add color to it, and so win over 
people whose sympathies are more quickly reached 
through their eyes than their minds. Accordingly, 
the Survey has issued the first number of a Graphic, 
“founded in the belief that . . . the destiny of a 
million new citizens, the struggle for public health, 
the aspirations of workaday men and women are 
as colorful as a trip to the Fortunate Isles.” Any- 
one who is tired of the glimpses of a circus side- 
show view of the world in the Sunday supplements 
will find relief and pleasure in the Survey Graphic’s 
pictures of men as they are: Monday morning con- 
fusion in a police court; series of portraits of 
railwaymen; a tent colony in Mingo; Sid Hatfield 
in an engaging pose, with a gun in each hand. 
There is nothing quite like this Graphic. It has 
before it an endless unexplored tract of human life. 
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MR. CHARLES M. SCHWAB took the auspici- 
ous occasion of the annual banquet of the Nationa! 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association to tell the 
world that the United States is on the eve of the 
greatest boom in history. ‘Hewever wild may be 
your business dreams of the future I will wager 
they will not be as wild as the realization which 
many of you younger men will see.” He cited as a 
proof of his faith that one of his companies now 
running at 20 percent capacity had decided to take 
the opportunity to expand its works, because “‘we 
can do it cheaper now than at any other time.” 
Apparently Mr. Schwab's experience with building 
trades and material differs from that of everybody 
else. But what casts most doubt on his prophecy 
is his linking if with an entirely meretricious de- 
scription of his method of promoting that indus- 
trial peace which is a condition of prosperity. ‘“‘If 
this great country of ours was properly governed,’ 
said Mr. Schwab, “then the foundation of the gov- 
ernment of this country ought to be a great founda- 
tion for business.” Accordingly Mr. Schwab has 
adopted the Leitch system, which includes an elect- 
ed house of representatives of the workers, and a 
Senate of foremen and superintendents. Here 
the analogy to the national constitution breaks 
down, for the executive administration under the 
Leitch system is no more responsible to the Con- 
gress than the Tsar’s government was to the 
Zemtsvos. The recovery of business” prosperity, 
which depends in part on peace between labor 
and capital, will not come any sooner by reason 


of bunk. 


THE case of Mollie Steimcr and the three Rus- 
sians associated in her case will remain a classic 
one in the annals of justice in this republic. ‘These 
Russians were arrested in December, 1918, under 
war acts after the war had ended, for distributing 
literature about the Soviet government which 
Judge Holmes of the Supreme Court held that 
they had as much right to circulate as copies of the 
Constitution of the United States. Their treatment 
was such that the death of one of them in jail is 
with some reason attributed to it. They were con- 
victed and sentenced to long terms of imprison- 
ment, which now the Department of Justice graci- 
ously offers to waive on condition that they deport 
themselves to famine stricken Russia and at their 
own expense. The behavior of the government in 
this case has ranged from brutality to meanness. 
The only thing to mitigate it is to pay the fare 
of these victims back to Russia, through The 
Political Prisoners’ Defence Committee, 857 


Broadway. 
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The “Betrayal” of Ulster 


FTER a hard detour occupying four months 
the Irish negotiations have now returned to 
North-East Ulster. They have not returned, how- 
ever, at anything like the same point in the road. 
In July Sir James Craig was being invited to Lon- 
don as the representative of a definite parliamen- 
tary settlement to which de Valera was to be re- 
quested to defer. Now, so far as one’s judgment 
may be formed on the basis of surmises and hints, 
the compromise that is uppermost in Lloyd 
George’s mind is a possible settlement with Sinn 
Fein “inside the empire.” And the body that is 
being asked to accommodate itself to this settle- 
ment is the Northern parliament. 

Such an inhospitable change has, on the face of 
it, aroused the liveliest opposition in Ulster Union- 
ist circles. The names of Lloyd George and de 
Valera are coupled as villains in the Northern 
Whig, and we are told that the Ulster people will 
see Lloyd George and de Valera in a region to 
be identified as hell “before even beginning to con- 
sider the possibility of accepting” Ireland as a do- 
minion and Ulster as an autonomous province in 
that dominion. This sharp language is no doubt 
partly for effect, but the prospect that N. E. Ulster 
is to be unsettled by Lloyd George, after he had 
so recently made the parliament himself and sent 
King George to open it, is a prospect that fills the 
traditional Ulsterman with extremely strong feel- 
ings. 

In one view of the matter, these feelings may 
be said to be justified. But the act of parliament 
by which Lloyd George’s government put through 
the division of Ireland into two zones, one of six 
counties and the other of twenty-six counties, can- 
not actually be worked unless the South as well 
as the North gets behind it, or unless there is 
fresh legislation. This in itself impairs the legal 
claims that the Ulster Unionists are justified in 
making. But in any view of the matter the act 
has very slight moral prestige. The northern 
zone was determined not by the people concerned, 
but by an inner ring of English politicians. It in- 
cludes several positions of territory in which Sinn 
Fein sympathizers are in a large majority. By de- 
claring that they will not open their case for dis- 
cussion under any circumstances, the Ulster Union- 
ists take up a morally indefensible position. What 
might in other circumstances be called heroic te- 
nacity and indomitable courage will here rightly 
be termed bitterness, obduracy and hate. 

This fact, it is pretty certain, Lloyd George will 
recognize. When the Unionists of N. E. Ulster 
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built their house on the sands they probably sup- 
posed that they could count on their plausible ar- 
chitect. But Mr. George is in the house-wrecking 
business as well as in architecture, and it would be 
in-perfect line with his character, or his want of 
character, to pull down the Northern parliament. 

A more respectable solution, however, may be 
found in the assignment of Tyrone and Fer- 
managh, or parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh, to 
the Southern unit, with some sort of qualified sepa- 
ration arranged between N. E. Ulster and the rest 
of Ireland. This would be a sad makeshift. It 
would leave an exasperated and intimidated minor- 
ity in Belfast, Catholic in religion and anti-Union- 
ist in politics. By the exclusion of Tyrone and 
Fermanagh the plight of this minority of generally 
poor people would be much worse than it was 
previously, and the sources of friction in Ireland 
would be seriously increased. How Sinn Fein pro- 
poses to minimize these sources of friction has not 
as yet appeared, and indeed the orthodox Sinn 
Fein position still seems to be that Ulster Union- 
ism is largely a myth and that homicide in Belfast 
is politically insignificant. Mistaken as this view 
is, it is not so palpably wrong-headed and wrong- 
minded as the view that official England has taken 
of Ulster since the Ulster Rebellion of 1913. Mr. 
Asquith cultivated the plant that now flourishes. 
He betrayed Redmond and canonized Carson. Mr. 
Lloyd George matured the plant and built a par- 
liamentary hot-house around it. 

The main contention of the Ulster Unionists is, 
of course, that they stahd for union with the em- 
pire. Their flag of war is the Union Jack. But 
if, as is strongly and repeatedly intimated from 
London, the Sinn Fein delegates are ready to ar- 
range or recommend I[reland’s inclusion in the em- 
pire, what greater manifestation of goodwill could 
the Ulster Unionists demand? If after their ar- 
dent war for Republicanism, after the cold execu- 
tions of 1916 and the sacrifices since that date, the 
Republicans are ready to shake hands, to under- 
take participation in the empire in a heartfelt spirit 
of conciliation and goodwill, on what ground can 
Belfast insist on separation, mistrust and suspi- 
cion? Does Lord Carson, from his elevation on 
the bench, see anything that resembles enlightened 
statecraft in the proposed shabby isolation of 
Ulster? 

That Lloyd George should now be attempting 
to end that isolation which he himself opportunisti- 
cally framed, is a distinct advance toward peace. 
What remain to be devised are the steps which 
the Ulster Unionists can be induced to take that 
lead to a rapprochement with the South. It is 
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utter waste to elect a national spite-fence zig- 
zagging around four counties and offering a per- 
petual incitement to hatred. The essential con- 
dition of peace, therefore, is that Ulster do not 
interfere with the offer, and the acceptance of “a 
genuine full dominion status for Ireland, or its 
treaty-bound equivalent. It is an ironical but 
quite predictable result that Lloyd George and 
Sinn Fein should be brought together on common 
ground against the recalcitrancy of Ulster. It is 
intolerable and unthinkable that Ulster’s stubborn- 
ness should again be the cause of open hostilities 
between them. 





Pittsburgh Repeats 


HEY arrested another speaker and broke up 

another meeting down in Pittsburgh last week 
just as if it were the days of the steel strike. In 
fact it was his references to the steel strike—to 
workmen arrested wholesale for “disorderly con- 
duct”’ or as “suspicious persons,” to authorities who 
systematically broke up and then suppressed all 
meetings—it was these reminders at a street meet- 
ing which brought two policemen on his neck. He 
showed his police permit for the meeting; no use; 
three auditors growled; two arrested; all four 
locked up; “ disorderly conduct.” 

The only thing unusual for Pittsburgh was that 
this case got into the newspapers to the extent of 
a few paragraphs per paper. The speaker hap- 
pened to be the candidate for mayor, W. W. 
McNair, running against the Republican “old 
gang.” He had been making speeches, with per- 
mits, on other issues, at Democratic and independ- 
ent Republican meetings. He was well qualified 
to talk about the authorities’ suppressions in Pitts- 
burgh because he had handled steel strikers’ cases. 
At times when the police courts and jails were 
jammed full and strike leaders were asking lawyers 
if they would take the cases of strikers and were 
being answered “Huh!,”” Mr. McNair had dared 
accept retainers from labor. 

His arrest was hastily “denounced’’ by Mr. 
Magee, the other candidate, and by Mayor Bab- 
cock, who ordered the suppressions during the 
strike. One or two of the newspapers even talked 
about free speech. Surprising for Pittsburgh. A 
former assistant to the United States Attorney 
said: “I remember when the committee of the 


United States Senate was here investigating the 
steel strike and their attention was directed to ac- 
tivities of the Pittsburgh police as flagrant as any 
exhibition under the Czar of Russia and I do not 
remember any protests about free speech from 
Mr. Magee or Mayor Babcock, or these news- 
papers.” 
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After two years the civil liberty issues of the 
steel strike began actually to be discussed in public 
in Pittsburgh. A Democratic candidate for district 
attorney could be heard saying, “How many of 
you remember the murder at Tarentum not long 
ago? I mean the time those deputy sheriffs shot 
into a strikers’ parade and killed a woman—and 
no person has ever been prosecuted for it?” Pitts- 
burgh newspapers might have commented (they did 
not) that “the speaker’s reference was to Mrs. 
Sellins, a labor organizer’ but the papers would 
have been gravelled to supply the names of others 
killed, by deputies and the state constabulary, in 
1919. And as for the hundreds merely imprisoned 
in the Pittsburgh District during the strike, could 
you find their names in the files of newspapers— 
or sometimes even in the court papers? Huh. 
They were “hunkies.” 


An Outlet for Japan 


T may not be propaganda—most of it surely is 
not consciously such. But there is an amazing 
amount of matter appearing just now in the Amer- 
ican press on the necessity of giving Japan an out- 
let for her superfluous population. The argument 
runs in simple, and apparently cogent terms. Japan 
is already one of the most densely peopled coun- 
tries in the world. The Japanese are a vital race, 
with a birth rate much in excess of the death rate 
and consequently a rapidly increasing population. 
There is some uncertainty as to just what the in- 
crease amounts to, because the figures are subject 
to political coloring. It cannot, however, be less 
than half a million, and it is probably a good deal 
more than that. Accordingly the time must come, 
if it is not already at hand, when the existing limits 
of the empire will not hold the increase. A well 
made boiler may withstand the increasing pressure 
of steam up to a certain point, but beyond that 
point, if there is no provision for the escape of the 
steam, there must be an explosion. There must 
be an outlet for the superfluous Japanese popula- 
tion, it is argued, or war will inevitably result. 
But where are the Japanese to go?. The United 
States and Canada, Australia and New Zealand, 
have closed their doors to Japanese immigrants. 
Latin America remains open to them, but everyone 
knows that if Japanese immigration into any Latin 
American state became so active as to threaten the 
substitution of an oriental civilization for the exist- 
ing Latin civilization, the United States would re- 
interpret the Monroe Doctrine to cover the case. 
It follows, or seems to follow, that the outlet for 
Japan must be on the side of the Asiatic mainland. 
Give Japan Manchuria and eastern Siberia, it is 
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often suggested. Manchuria is not densely peo- 
pled, and eastern Siberia is hardly peopled at all. 
The expansive force of the Japanese population 
can then exert itself peacefully, instead of destruc- 
tively. The menace of war will disappear from the 
Pacific. 

Such in substance is the argument. It can be 
made more seductive by emphasis upon the superior 
character of Japanese civilization and the political 
incompetence of the Chinese and the disorderliness 
of the Russians. Such considerations ought not to 
seem irrelevant to Americans. We have used them 
again and again to justify our supplanting of Indian 
populations by white.“The propagandists of Japan 
no doubt exaggerate both Japanese virtues and the 
vices of Manchurians and Russians. We availed 
ourselves of similar exaggeration in our time. But 
what is most relevant is the substance of the argu- 
ment, Is the increasing pressure of Japanese popu- 
lation an irresistible force of nature, and is Jap- 
anese occupation of Manchuria and eastern Siberia 
an appropriate and adequate means of relieving 
it? We are waiving, but not ignoring, the ques- 
tion of the morality of satisfying Japanese needs 
at the expense of the weaker nations, China and 
Russia, while America and England have in 
Australia, Alaska and western Canada, lands that 
are much better suited physically to Japanese im- 
migration. 

The history of occidental industrialism indi- 
cates quite clearly that an unrestricted increase in 
population is a passing phase in social develop- 
ment. The change from the self-sufficing rural 
and village economy to modern industrialism ac- 
celerates an increase in population, so long as rural 
standards of living and habits of life hang over. 
But sooner or later the standards and habits of 
the population change, and the birth rate declines. 
We need not linger over the figures, which are ac- 
cessible to any one who cares to glance at a stand- 
ard work on vital statistics, It was marked 
enough to reduce the birth rate by one-sixth in 
Prussia and by one quarter in England in the thirty 
years from 1880 to 1910. The same forces are 
operating in Japan, and may be expected to oper- 
ate more promptly and efficaciously because there 
is no religious ban upon the use of knowledge per- 
taining to birth control. 

We are not urging that Japan ought to content 
herself with her present boundaries and avert the 
menace of increasing pressure upon the means of 
subsistence by checking the growth of popula- 
tion. It is perfectly possible that population in 
Japan will outrun subsistence for a consider- 
able time, and in that time an outlet would 
be desirable. But do Manchuria and eastern 
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Siberia offer a suitable outlet? On that point 
we have a considerable body of evidence. The 
Japanese have now held Korea, and have practical- 
ly controlled southern Manchuria, for sixteen 
years. They have also held the southern half of 
Sakhalin. They have used very freely their con- 
queror’s power to dispossess natives in favor of 
Japanese settlers. Has there, then, been a con- 
siderable movement of permanent Japanese settlers 
into these territories? Not at all. Soldiers, offi- 
cials, merchants, organizers of businesses have 
found occupation in the conquered territories, and 
there have been considerable bodies of contract 
labor empioyed. But as for the process of settle- 
ment by families, like the process that peopled 
America, the results have been negligible. ‘The 
climate of Korea is too inclement to draw per- 
manent settlers from the more densely peopled 
Japanese islands, which lie well to the South. The 
Manchurian climate is even less temperate, and 
Sakhalin is no more attractive to the Japanese 
than Labrador would be to Carolinians. Eastern 
Siberia is no better than Sakhalin. Even if the 
world were agreed that the Japanese population 
needed outlets, Siberia and Manchuria would not 
supply the need. 

The races of man are all adaptable to wide 
variations of climate, and there is no scientific 
basis for the popular belief that the Japanese are 
less adaptable than any other. In time they could 
no doubt learn to live in Siberia, as English stock 
can learn to live almost anywhere. But adapta- 
tion is a matter of generations, and the pressure of 
population is something that will manifest itself 
in its greatest severity in the next decades. 

We think that the Japanese statesmen and the 
better informed friends of Japan have taken these 
facts into account, and have no more faith in the 
project of settling the surplus Japanese population 
in Manchuria and Siberia than we have. We think 
that the proposal of an outlet for the Japanese 
population is nothing but a popular form for a 
different proposal, a closed field for Japanese in- 
dustry. The full control by Japan of eastern 
Siberia and Manchuria would offer Japanese in- 
dustry and commerce a preferential position in the 
exploiting of the natural resources of those terri- 
tories. Although those resources would be worked 
by native labor or Chinese coolies brought from 
further south, the net returns of exploitation would 
add materially to the wealth of Japan and would 
add something, if not much, to her capacity for 
supporting an increased population. 

There is nothing economically fantastic about 
such a proposal. It is like any other adventure 
in imperialism, profitable to the private persons 
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who work the privileges, and possibly to the state, 
if the cost of maintaining order and of insuring 
against attack from outside is not too heavy. 
Where logic goes astray is in the deduction that 
Japan, ‘once her ambitions in this quarter were 
realized, would rest content and refrain from 
pushing on to new acquisitions. No imperial state 
has ever rested content. One acquisition leads on 
to another, needed for the rounding out or the de- 
fence of the first.. The history of British, French 
and German colonial dominion illustrates amply 
the insatiate character of the imperialistic impulse. 

It is idle to plan to attach Japan securely to the 
forces of peace by attempting to satiate her im- 
perial ambition. We do not condemn Japan for 
wishing to realize such an ambition, in a world in 
which the western powers have all behaved in 
exactly the same way. But imperialistic ambitions 
lead to war, not to peace. If it is the firm inten- 
tion of the western powers to enter ‘upon the liqui- 
dation of the imperialistic era, Japan can afford 
to forego her dubious right to a territorial ex- 
pansion which can not in its nature mean an ex- 
pansion of the territory actually settled by Japan- 
ese. Then the peace of the Pacific would fall with- 
in the range of practical political objectives. And 
we think that Japan will best advance her own 
prosperity as well as the general peace, by reserv- 
ing territorial claims as a last resort, to be brought 
forward. only in case the movement for peace in 
the Pacific should turn out to be a cloak for west- 
ern imperialistic designs. 


Frozen 


rs E knows that there was once an ice age 
and that there will some day be an ice age 

again. This makes him indifferent.” So Wilfrid 
Scawen Biunt. reports George Wyndham’s comment 
on Arthur Balfour. The conversation took place 
more than a decade ago, but the years since have 
borne increasing witness to the truth of the com- 
ment, and its application not only to Mr. Balfour 
but to the statesmanship which he represents, and 
to the world which it guides. As if in anticipation 
of the coming ice age the minds of men have 
stiffened, the processes of civilization have con- 
gealed. The hypnotism of the glacier is upon other 
elements of the social order besides Mr. Balfour. 
How easily the word frozen comes to our lips. 
The streams of bank credits are frozen. Retail 
prices are frozen. The other day a German paper, 
Das Korrespondenzblatt, complained of “frozen 
parliamentarism.” The interpretation of strikes 
as conspiracy against the government is a process 
of freezing the labor movement. The restrictions 
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upon freedom of speech, assembly and the press 
are an attempt to freeze thought. To identify 
education with a certain phase of patriotism is to 
freeze the mind of the next generation. 

The process of solidifying the public mind can 
be easily studied in the United States during the 
last two years. It is as if the various interests rep- 
resented by parties, press, school, pulpit, patriotic 
societies and propaganda of various sorts were 
centres of congelation which rapidly extended 
themselves throughout the mass of public opinion 
until it became rigid, fixed as a declared policy. 
Take for example the attitude toward the League 
of Nations. Two years ago the American public 
would have accepted the League, with a few limita- 
tions, as a worthy result of our participation in the 
war and the token of victory that was peculiarly 
ours. Now that the League has in its working 
become very nearly the sort of association we ac- 
cepted we will have no word of it. Take the debts 
of the Allies. Two years ago the American public 
might have been brought to accept their cancella- 
tion as an act of good faith toward our associates 
and of good will toward the world. Now, when 
the mischievous futility of such payments from one 
nation to another has been demonstrated, it is a 
test of patriotism to insist on them to the uttermost 
farthing. Take the case of Russia. The doors 
of the United States have been frozen shut against 
her, and neither the economic hope of the world, 
the material profit of this country, nor the need of 
Russia can melt the ice to open them. The policy 
coldly announced by Mr. Hughes is the policy 
which was moulded in ice of Mr. Wilson’s freez- 
ing. Or Mexico. A treaty as the price of recog- 
nition is our ultimatum; the situation is frozen, and 
the agreeable warmth of Mr. Lamont’s personality 
has been unable to effect a thaw. The treaty with 
Germany is possibly the best instance of a frozen 
policy. Although the dishonor and ineptitude of 
the Treaty of Versailles were fully demonstrated, 
it was politically necessary when Senator Knox in- 
troduced his resolution as an alternative to ratifi- 
cation, to write into it a recognition of our national 
rights under that treaty; and two years later it was 
still politically necessary to claim those dead fruits 
of victory. The public attitude toward the stec! 
strike, the miners’ strike, the railroad strike shows 
a mind frozen with indifference to everything ¢x- 
cept immediate profit and convenience. In regard 
to the unemployed the public mind is rapidly con- 
gealing under the influence of the press in the form 
of the gracious opinion that to be without a job 
is a crime for which the jobless man is solely re- 
sponsible, and that scientific charity is an ample 
atonement for unscientific organization of industry. 
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In the world in general, over which the genial 
spirit of Mr. Balfour broods as did Lord Cas- 
tlereagh’s"a century ago, we find the same phe- 
nomena. England has frozen Ulster and with it 
the whole Irish situation. It has frozen the Treaty 
of Sevres, and neither the ruin of the Near East 
nor the threatening danger in India can melt it. 
The whole finance of Europe is frozen to the body 
of reparations, and the knowledge that the body 
is a corpse makes no difference—so long as it stays 
frozen. The trade of Europe is frozen by tariffs. 
Europe like America is frozen against Russia. In 
what must be considered one great test of the 
League of Nations the representatives of the gov- 
ernments in this league of humanity listened to the 
eloquent voice of Frithjof Nansen urging the cause 
of ten million human beings doomed to die of 
famine, pleading for £5,000,000, half the price of 
a battleship, to save them—and remained obdur- 
ate. And in another test, the settlement of Silesia, 
the League showed how futile it is to expect it to 
revise the Treaty of Versailles, by declining to use 
powers specifically granted to it and remaining 
frozen to what it conceived to be the intention of 
the treaty makers. 

This condition is not in the least what was fore- 
cast as the aftermath of the war. What was ap- 
prehended was a halting of civilization owing to 
material losses. The immense destruction of 
capital, of wealth, was expected to prove a handi- 
cap for a generation. The loss of human life 
could not easily be repaired. The failure of pro- 
ductive processes owing to lack of capital, and still 
more owing to the loss of morale, of the will to 
work, on the part of labor was deemed a danger 
scarcely less formidable than active revolution. 
Hence in the months immediately after the 
armistice there was the insistent urging of produc- 
tion. “Produce, produce,” was everywhere the 
cry. “Get to work” was the panacea not only for 
Germany, but for Europe. And the world took 
this advice with the result that today it has more 
food, more ships, more goods of every kind, more 
real wealth and a larger population than before the 
war. If the material wounds of war have not been 
healed it is not because of the lack of material 
means. Wheat is rotting and corn is being burned 
in America that would feed Russia, and the world 
is turning to the systematic limiting of production 
as a release from its economic ills.. The difficulty 
is psychological and can only be removed by phy- 
chological means, the free play of thought. Where- 
ever the processes of life are interrupted by frozen 
policy, it can be seen that such policy is the result 
of hate, fear, prejudice, distrust, played upon by 
selfish interests. The fact that the men in power 
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in the world, Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Balfour, 
Mr. Harding, Mr. Hughes and M. Briand, are 
above all the servants of these interests is recog- 
nized in the cry that goes up everywhere for real 
leadership, for men who do not belong to the ice 
age. 

Such leaders are still to seek, but here and there 
are signs that even under the old leadership the 
mind of the world is releasing itself from its ice 
bound rigidity. Here and there the surface is melt- 
ing and streams and rills are coursing down the 
glacier. Mr. Lloyd George has put away his elec- 
tion cry of hate and bids Englishmen love the Ger- 
mans as themselves. He is apparently trying to 
thaw out Ulster. Mr. Churchill and Mr. McKenna 
advocate the cancellation of international debts. 
Mr. Hoover’s reports from the Department of 
Commerce look toward a resumption of trade with 
Russia. The Irish Conference remains a flowing 
stream despite obstacles which threaten to hold it 
back until it freezes again. Above all there is a 
steady and increasing movement of public opinion 
in favor of disarmament and in opposition to the 
next war, whatever it may be. To those who recall 
the enthusiasm for preparedness and a navy second 
to none, the change by virtue of which disarma- 
ment has become a popular cry is most significant 
as a sign of mobility and progress. When a popu- 
lar writer declares amid applause: “If the next 
war were in Central Park, I would not go to it,” 
we may be sure that the rays of a melting sun are 
playing on the face of the ice. The Washington 
Conference owes its inception to the current of 
thought and feeling against war as a means of 
settling disputes among nations. One condition 
of its success is the swift flow of public opinion lest 
the stream be checked, the ice form again, and 
the world once more be frozen fast to armament. 
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V we energy wasting itself in confusion; 
visages sombre browed, tight lipped, lined 
with grim care; voices harsh but expostula- 
tory rather than combative; movements and ges- 
tures abrupt, originating, one feels, in the bony 
structure rather than in the nerves and muscles; 
such is one’s first impression of Berlin today, as one 
pushes through the crowd at the station to struggle 
toward a taxi fit to plow through the cross currents 
and eddies of traffic. One murmurs one’s destina- 
tion in such German as one can muster and receives 
an answer in much better English. The chauffeur’s 
face is neither friendly nor unfriendly; it is a good 
firm face, with level eyes and boundless self-pos- 
session, something that is reassuring as one gains 
his first insight into the Berlin rules of the. road. 
“Blow your horn and drive ahead in God’s name; 
and the Devil take the pedestrian who can’t jump.” 
Having to jump, or making other persons jump 
for their lives produces at first one’s most vivid 
sensations in Berlin. After a few days, however, 
it sinks into the- morass of the commonplace. 

How far has the city changed since the’ time 
when the Kaiser drove down from Potsdam, 
dreaming monumental dreams that made Nemesis 
laugh in her sleeve? In physical appearance the 
change is great. At present Berlin is a dirty city, 
that is, dirtier than St: Louis but not so dirty as 
Chicago. It is a disorderly city. Nothing is ver- 
boten. You can go anywhere, at your own risk. 
There are a few policemen, for the most part 
strangely undersized and unassuming men whose 
rule of life seems to be to accept anything rather 
than trouble. They loek better braced up, to be 
sure, when a demonstration is scheduled. Then 
they tighten their belts and straighten up, in honor 
of the army rifles they carry. How they would use 
them in a seething mob they can no doubt imagine. 
I was assured by men who seemed to know that 
the very knowledge that a bullet would burrow 
through six men before it stopped has a quieting 
effect on demonstrations. It may be so. 

Berlin is a busy city today, one of the busiest 
in the world. All the factories and workshops 
seem to be on full time, earning vast quantities of 
paper marks; all the shops are crowded with 
customers trying to get rid of their marks before 
they go lower. Prices, computed in marks, are 
staggering, and the German public, apparently, 
has never accepted the fact that the mark is nowa- 
days nothing but a polite fiction. Men still do 
good hard work for marks: they give up usable 
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goods for marks; they rack their brains to devise 
ways of overcharging you in marks, as if that were 
still possible. Everybody knows the mark is go- 
ing to fall lower and lower, and the only person | 
saw who had a plausible hypothesis as to a final 
limit was a taxi driver, who soberly assured me 
that a committee of scientists were working on a 
motor to be driven by marks. 

With such a medium of exchange Berlin ought 
to be utterly dead, economically. It is not. As I 
said, everybody is working. You see no signs of 
unemployment, and the few beggars you encounter 
are the most hopelessly mutilated wreckage of the 
World War. Everybody is living, somehow. But 
the working class, at any rate, is living badly. For 
some hours I watched a workingmen’s political 
demonstration, which closed up everything in the 
city for the afternoon. Among the unnumbered 
thousands of marching workingmen I saw not one 
in good flesh and color. According to an extremely 
competent and well-informed American newspaper 
correspondent the average wage falls about one- 
third short of any tolerable standard of living. 
Anyone can observe the effects with his own eyes; 
that is, anyone, except the occasional American 
tourist who infers from the abundance and cheap- 
ness of food in the international hotels that “there 
is plenty of food in Germany.” And worse times 
are coming, because the summer’s drought played 
havoc with potatoes and hay and pasturage. From 
want of potatoes and milk, Germany’s bread stock 
will be exhausted painfully early, and how will she 
manage to import more, as exchange stands? Grim 
care has settled down upon Berlin, to abide for a 
time. 

But the lot of the working class is harsh just 
now in other cities as well as in Berlin. How does 
the old aristocracy fare in Berlin, the aristocrats 
who used to think familiarly in terms of Germany's 
mission and Machtpolitik? To a remarkable ex- 
tent, they are ruined, completely, irrecoverably. 
You meet ladies of cultivation and refinement who 
tell you that they have, in effect, become janitresses. 
Perhaps they were millionaires, before the war, 
deriving luxurious incomes from Russian and 
Austrian bonds, and maintaining spacious houses 
in town. Now their capital and income have 
vanished. They still have their houses, in which 
the public authorities have quartered the proper 
contingent of the city’s excess population, uncon- 
genial tenants, paying fixed rents that do not know 
of the fall of the mark, and having full right to 
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kick about the heat supplied. The rents do not 
yield enough to pay for coal and janitor service 
besides. Therefore the proprietress tends the 
furnace and sweeps down the stairs. One such 
proprietress told me that her only regret was that 
the revolution had not moved one spoke further 
forward, taking the shell of her property as it 
had taken the kernel. Then at least she would 
have been freed from care, as most of the popula- 
tion who have nothing to lose. 

I heard many tales of the fate of the army offi- 
cers, those haughty gentlemen who used to consider 
themselves Germany. Herr X., an authority, not 
given to overstatement, told me of a friend who 
advertised for a stable boy. Fifty-four army offi- 
cers applied for the job. Mostly they were 
lieutenants, but there were also captains, and two 
or three colonels. Another person told me where 
I could find a factory which employed a night 
watchman who was General Z., whose record on 
the eastern front had been distinguished. When I 
discussed the fate of the aristocracy with taxi- 
drivers and similarly undistinguished people I 
found_that Germans have still a sense of humor. 
They talked just as lower East Siders might talk 
if a shift in economic structure were to compel the 
Union League Club to form in line to apply for 
the job of stable boy or tenement house janitor. 
The Berlin proletariat isn’t asserting that the 
Kaiser and the officers brought on the war. They 
still believe that the war was forced on Germany. 
But they think the Kaiser and the officers regarded 
the war as something fine and invigorating. Hence 
there is a certain satisfaction in aristocratic distress. 

It is, however, a faint satisfaction, as with 
, something that happened centuries ago. They tell 
you where the Kaiser stood when he dictated his 
ultimatum, just as in Rome they point out the spot 
where Domitian was assassinated. The pompous 
monuments of the Hohenzollerns are of whiter 
marble than the statues of the Flavian emperors. 
The buildings embodying the Hohenzollern wor- 
ship of mass and force are scarcely weathered. But 
for all that the impression of imperial Rome is 
fresher than that of imperial Germany. The 
Palatine Hill makes you muse; the royal palace 
of Berlin*bores you, and makes you try vainly to 
remember something you once knew about it. The 
sense of dreary oblivion is still heavier at Potsdam, 
now a city without soldiers or any other reason 
for existence. A seedy guide, very obsequious to 
American exchange, takes you from room to room. 
Here the Kaiser sat.down to feast with two hun- 
dred persons; ‘here the Kaiserin served tea; here 
is the table where the Kaiser used to sit, Hinden- 
burg on one side, Ludendorff on the other. Noth- 
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ing but an undistinguished table and three stupidly 
designed chairs. You feel moved somewhat, as 
you would if you saw the nest where the last laying 
dodo sat on the last egg, sterile, as it turned out, 
with two other dodos, too old for breeding, solac- 
ing its long ordeal with their futile conversation. 
There is no glory at all hovering around the 
memory of Wilhelm. He played and lost, and 
ruined everybody. For that sort of service demo- 
cracies are ungrateful. 

It may be that there is a strong monarchist party 
somewhere in Germany. There must be monarch- 
ists in Berlin, but they are as much under cover as 
the monarchists of Washington, if there are such. 
Berlin was not enthusiastic over the Wirth govern- 
ment, whose function was chiefly to eat crow at 
the behest of the French. Berlin would not be very 
enthusiastic over any government. The population 
is composed chiefly of doubting Thomases. The 
proletariat is well organized for political purposes, 
and is powerful, but it hasn’t'a ghost of a notion 
what to do with its power. If only the reactionaries 
would start something—then there would be some 
zest in putting them down. After the Erzberger 
murder the government excited a momentary inter- 
est by closing down various reactionary papers. It 
was just as if some left-handed Burleson were to 
close down Industry, the National Civic Federation 
Review, McCall’s, the New York Tribune and the 
San Francisco Chronicle. At this invasion of the 
liberty of the press I looked for a great storm of 
liberal protest. -~There was none. As I am a liberal, 
convinced that the way to make an idea, even a re- 
actionary idea, innocuous, is to give it air, I ought 
to have found my heart bleeding over the whole- 
sale suppression of ideas. -Yet my heart didn’t 
bleed one drop. 

“But the Germans haven't changed a bit,” de- 
clares the young lady tourist of the type that played 
at Joan of Arc during the war. “It’s all nonsense 
about the change of heart.” For my own part I 
don’t know anything about the German heart. I 
do know that in the case of the individual, with 
prosperity the heart waxes proud and with ad- 
versity it waxes the other way. Probably the same 
thing is true of a people. I can guess how the 
Berliners would behave if Germany had won the 
war. Certainly they behave quite differently now. 
It is a very much less difficult thing to do business 
with them. 

“But they hate us, in their souls. How they 
glare at me,” declares my Joan of Arc. They may, 
though Joan’s face is one to draw many an esurient 
glance which might be mistaken by an American 
for a hostile glare. Ask a Berliner, and he is likely 
to tell you that he does not hate Americans or 
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Englishmen or Italians. He is saving his hatred 
for the French. If he could send them back be- 
yond. the Vosges by any means short of war he 
would do it eagerly. But as to making war, he is 
disarmed and helpless, and he knows what that 
would mean in war. And in his heart he knows he 
will remain in this condition for a long time. His 
hatred will have to feed on itself. 

It is a rare and in some respects a great char- 
acter that can make an unflagging passion of 
hatred. Such characters are few in any popula- 
tion, just as few in Berlin as elsewhere. Any 
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Berliner will say automatically that he hates the 
French, but what is actually occupying his mind 
is the price of bread and beer—thin beer, he com- 
ments wryly—the taxes, the ineptitude of the gov- 
ernment, the unreasonableness of workers or of 
employers, according to his economic affiliations, 
and above all, the Valuta. The Valuta, that 
mathematical demon that makes the marks in his 
pocket swell or shrink, but almost always shrink 
— if it had a trace of tangible form, how eagerly 
he would declare war on it. 
ALVIN JOHNSON. 


America—Holier Than Thou 


HE China and Japan mail has just come 

I in, and after wading through the shoals of 

material printed in this country on the 
forthcoming Armament Conference I have been 
reading China’s and Japan’s views. The contrast 
has been educative and chastening. It has brought 
back stabbing little memories of Far Eastern in- 
cidents and conversations that had been dulled 
under the excitement of coming home. It has re- 
stored a healthy perspective. 

I go back now to these piles of clippings from 
American publications and re-redd them with 
straightened vision. And in all that has been writ- 
ten here on the Conference I find a significant mon- 
otone—the note of self-righteousness. We are 
about to stand again at Armageddon, again to 
battle for the Lord. One is reminded of the 
American peace commissioner’s anecdote of Clem- 
enceau’s plaint on his doubly delicate task at the 
Peace Conference, for did he not have to confront 
Lloyd George, who thought he was Napoleon 
Bonaparte, and Woodrow Wilson, who thought 
he was Jesus Christ? There are signs that we are 
about to anoint ourselves again. 

America’s aim, say most of our commentators, 
is to curb Japan, if not to win it back to the path 
of virtue. Our aim, say the minority, is only sec- 
ondarily to curb Japan and primarily to curb all 
the powers, since on all is the mark of the aggres- 
sor against China. All of whom are right and all 
of which is true, only too true. That must be our 
goal indeed. But if we go to the Conference in 
that attitude of mind, if we go envisaging that 
goal only, we shall go seeing myopically. For we 
must know, and face, and understand this also, 
that, justly or unjustly, the other powers will 
come to the Conference with the unspoken but 


controlling thought: “And who shall curb Ameri- 
ca, and how?” 

I suppose on the whole it is unjust, for undoubt- 
edly America’s career in the Far East has been 
clean. Possibly it has been clean not so much be- 
cause we have been virtuous as because we have 
been innocent; we have not yet had a big enough 
stake to test us. But clean it undoubtedly has 
been. Nevertheless, as I go back now and gather 
up the memories of numerous meetings and dis- 
cussions these last two or three years in the Far 
East with men of every color, nationality and 
stripe of opinion, I find running through them al! 
a single motif: fear of America, of America the 
aggressor of the immediate future. Their dread 
is of an impending American invasion, an invasion 
of dollars rather than of men. Capitalistic im- 
perialism, they call it. 

I found it underlying all the calculations of the 
Japanese of the frankly imperialistic class. I found 
it giving pause to those Japanese liberals whose 
mental leanings would incline them to more vigor- 
ous opposition to the expansionists. I found it un- 
animous with the certainty of something predes- 
tined among Europeans, especially European liber- 
als. In the light of the thou-betrayest-us attitude of 
American liberals toward European liberals since 
the Paris Conference and since the recent resump- 
tion of European concessioneering in China, there 
has been something ironical in being thus faced 
with accusation. Ironical, but enlightening and 
impressive. 

Bertrand Russell, for instance, shares this ap- 
prehension. I am guilty of no breach of manners 
in stating openly views expressed in private con- 
versations, because since I left Peking he has-ex- 
pressed more or less publicly his belief that Ameri- 
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ca, though as yet subconsciously, is setting out on 
a great imperialist career of which the Far East 
will be the principal stage, and that the Consor- 
tium is but the first step. Robert Young of the 
Japan Chronicle, that mordant and yet kindly and 
magnificent figure of Kobe who for years has stood 
at the head of all Far Eastern publicists, has the 
same feeling even more strongly emphasized. He 
has expressed it publicly and privately with his 
usual vigor and penetration. To him therefore the 
Consortium and all its works are anathema; they 
are but the substitution of American financial pene- 
tration for the territorial and militaristic encroach- 
ments of Japan and the western powers. 

One night, a few months ago in Tokio, a visit- 
ing card was brought up to my hotel room. It 
was the card of a Manchester Guardian man re- 
cently come over from Europe. After chatting 
generally a few minutes he asked me how I 
thought the Far Eastern situation would develop. 
I answered that that would depend on whether 
the western powers would abandon their old 
policy of self-aggrandizement at the expense of 
China and by isolating Japan force it to a similar 
abandonment; particularly it would depend on 
whether Great Britain would throw its support 
to the traditional American view in China rather 
than to Japan, and thereby maintain the British- 
American solidarity that had held so ceed 
in the Far East throughout the war. 

“But America has sold the purse,” he exclaimed. 
“How can we?” 

I pressed for explanation and got the usual for- 
mula: economic penetration, dollar imperialism, 
dictatorship by financial monopoly. From all sorts 
and conditions of men I have got the same, from 
professional Far Easterners no more than from 
casual students, and I believe it to be spontaneous 
and independently arrived at. Certainly I have 
had it from Japanese, which is most important. 

These men are not without ground for their ap- 
prehensions. In the first place, the savage yawp 
that went up over America after the war was 
heard in the far corners of the earth. Its echoes 
still ring, long after the parrot press and political 
mountebanks and lunatic patriotistic societies tired 
and began following after other cries. The ram- 
pant jingoism, the blatant chauvinism, the trucu- 
lent shoutings for the biggest navy and universal 
military service and intervention in Mexico and 
defiance to England and challenge to Japan and 
117-percentism in general were observed with con- 
centrated attention by men of other nations. They 
did not understand the power and the momentum 
of the slogan in American life, and its ephemeral- 
ness. They took it scriously, certainly more seri- 
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ously than it merited. We ourselves may be re- 
turning now to sanity, but the evil that has been 
done is not so soon undone. 

More important, those who share the suspicion 
of America’s motives have seen the beginning of 
what has all the marks of an American Drang 
nach Osten. They have seen America’s rise to- 
ward world preponderancy as the result of the 
war expressed most actively and vigorously in the 
Far East. What was once a sentimental and nega- 
tive interest in China has become practical and 
positive. Powerful American banking interests 
have invaded the Far East, great American com- 
mercial houses and industrial combinations have 
established chains in the Far Eastern ports, busi- 
ness men of lesser magnitude have come in hordes; 
the American population in China has doubled, 
then trebled in less than five years. America 
brought China into the war under its wing, and 
though America’s President betrayed China at the 
Peace Conference America’s protests have pre- 
vented Japan from realizing on the award to it of 
Shantung. . America took the initiative in the for- 
mation of the new China Consortium and has 
claimed leadership since its formation. In-every 
issue that has arisen America has shown its aspira- 
tion to the decisive voice in Far Eastern affairs. 
As it has steadily withdrawn from Europe, it has 
as steadily taken an increasing part in the Far 
East. « Now it is America that summons the pow- 
ers to Sinai, there presumably to thunder forth 
the law. 

They will come, but, as I say, they will come 
with apprehensions, with reservations and with 
the unspoken aim of obstructing America. They 
will come not as penitents to make expiation, but 
as combatants to hold their own against another 
and stronger combatant. They have consolations 
in their fears, of course, in the confidence that 
America is still unsophisticated and gullible and can 
be bought with sops. Doubtless they will proclaim 
America’s noble idealism and sweet altruism, let 
us cry lustily and adolescently as in 1917 and 1918 
our familiar cries of freedom and democracy and 
liberty and liberty cabbage, and then go home with 
all fundamentals exactly as they were. I am not 
sure that they have anything serious to fear, at 
least from the Conference, but my point is that 
they will come with that psychology. I believe 
that that is the psychology not only of the powers’ 
attitude toward the Conference but of their actions 
in the Far East since the war. I think that ex- 
plains the revival of their cynicism toward China, 
which one really thought during the war had been 
given up for all time, at least by the western 
powers. Their failure to relinquish what they 
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have won by past encroachments and their efforts 
to encroach still further now represent, I think, 
their desire to consolidate their positions and dig 
themselves in against impending American siege. 
And their aim at the Conference likewise will be 
to maintain their positions against America. 
Whether this is justified or not is for our pur- 
pose irrelevant. It is necessary for us to rec- 
ognize it. We must understand the motives of 
those with whom we are to deal in conference if 
we are to deal with them at all intelligently. If we 
are to ask of the powers hostages for their conduct 
in the future, we must be prepared to give them 
too. We must at least recognize that they are 
expected of us. We cannot face the problems of 
the Conference only in self-righteousness. The 
success or failure of the conference depends, I 
think, on this as much as on any other one factor. 
NATHANIEL PEFFER. 


‘<Proposing an Appanage”’ 


T is-proposed, if a sufficient number of ad- 
herents can be found, to establish at Wash- 
ington, at least for the period of the Conference, 
an American Colony. This settlement has finally 
become, and by due process, one of the world 
capitals. One of the signs and evidences by which 
you may always know a world capital is its 
American Colony. Each of them has one. It 
seems only fitting now that we have come into 
our full stature we should have one too. Such a 
colony is the final accessory on the car of state. 

But it is not solely as an adornment and a luxury 
that the establishment of an American Colony 
is being promoted here. It has been observed of 
these transplanted and collective expatriates that 
they are invariably warm partisans of the gov- 
ernment of the country in whose capital they 
have found shelter. They seek to interpret to 
their fellow citizens of the country they have de- 
serted, the aims, the purposes, the benevolent ends 
and desires of the people of the capital of their 
adoption. They can always be counted upon to 
help to spread the news. 

Mr. William Hard has remarked that to him 
one of the delights of sojourning in London among 
the English residents of that capital was the en- 
tire absence of any obligation to be pro-British, 
or even any chance encounter with the pro-British 
state of mind among the natives. That honorable 
responsibility is supposedly given over to the 
American Colony with the full confidence that it 
will not be neglected. 

Such then being the observed nature and charac- 
teristic of American Colonies in world capitals 
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the need of one here this winter is pressing. Wash- 

ington is notably kind to and attracted by foreign. 
ers. Every itinerant analyst who has come among 
us with an observing and practiced eye has noted 
our fondness for the eminent aliens who reside 
temporarily in these leafy bowers. We like them 
and admire them and make much of them. As 
to the response evoked by all our friendly flutter. 
ing I will call upon Henry James to testify: 

“No small part of the interest of the social 
scene there consists inevitably, for any restless 
analyst, in wonder about the ‘real’ sentiments of 
appointed foreign participants . . . before phe- 
nomena which, whatever they may be, differ more 
from the phenomena of other capitals and other 
societies than they resemble them. . . 

“It may have been on my part a morbid ob- 
session, but the diplomatic body was liable to 
strike one there as more characteristically ‘abysmal’ 
than elsewhere, more impenetrably bland and in- 
scrutably blank; . . . It is-no part of the office of 
such personages to assist the societies to which 
they are credited to find themselves—it is much 
more their mission to leave all such vaguely and, 
so far as may be, grotesquely groping: so apt 
are societies, in finding themselves, to find other 
things too... .” 

It is a recognition on the part of some of the 
interested native participants here of this general 
condition now immensely enlarged, emphasized 
and accentuated by the fact of the Limitation of 
Armaments Conference that has brought about 
the suggestion of the hurried founding of an 
American Colony. Washington is and will be 
more than usually full of foreigners this winter, 
and every special train brings in a fresh contin- 
gent. They come in a large sense as our guests, 
in that they assemble here by our invitation, and 
it is therefore our obligation to see that they have 
a good time. There is no lack of desire to do 
that. Any incursion of distinguished aliens is wel- 
comed here, especially when they come by official 
invitation and request as in the present instance. 

We will do all that we can for them. It has 
always been said of one treaty negotiated in 
Washington that it “was floated through on a sea 
of champagne.” That engaging maritime phe- 
nomenon cannot be repeated. Synthetic gin, the 
fiery and colorless “hooch” of the nearby Vir- 
ginia hills and domestic Scotch whiskey, no matter 
how reminiscent the label on the bottle of ancient 
importations, have not the buoyancy and sustaining 
qualities of champagne in floating an international 
agreement. And that is all, except in isolated in- 
stances and meager quantities, that we have to 
offer. But that is a matter of small concern for 
the current report is that they have brought their 
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own with them. This will serve to add to the 
charm with which Washington invests them. 

It will be the function of the American Colony, 
if and when formed, to preserve and present the 
native and national viewpoint and our own aspi- 
rations, aims and desires amidst all the cross-cur- 
rents and diversions of the Conference. The 
British, the French, the Japanese, the Chinese, the 
Italians have all come here amply prepared to 
state their case and to diffuse a knowledge of their 
attitude and aims among the people. The at- 
mosphere in which the Conference works will af- 
fect its findings and results. The resident world, 
in which the foreign participants will mingle in 
their hours of ease and recreation, in their natur- 
al solicitude as hosts, may not in some instances 
be prepared or have any inclination to present for 
the enlightenment of our guests the views, the aims 
and the ends to be attained that Mr. Harding and 
Mr. Hughes had in mind when the Conference was 
called. 

Mr. Harding and Mr. Hughes, and more par- 
ticularly Mr. Hughes, have taken on an immense 
task in calling this Conference. They deserve and 
will need all the assistance and support that an 
informed and interested public opinion here at 
home can give them. There need be no illusions 
about things being done in friendship at this Con- 
ference. This is not a Santa Claus party, nor will 
there be much talk or thought about breaking the 
heart of the world. What talk there is of break- 
ing more probably will concern the pocket-book 
of the world than its heart. The distinguished 
foreign personages who have come here will ask 
of every proposal that may arise or be submitted 
to them: What is our national interest in this 
matter; or in another case requiring mutual con- 
cessions or giving ground: What will our people 
at home say about this; will they agree to it, will 
they stand for it? 

It is the purpose of our delegates in the very 
porch of the Conference to make it clear and 
plain that we have no axes to grind, no grudges 
to settle, no scores to even—to place all our cards 
on the table, and then to attempt to reach an 
agreement on all the problems that will be placed 
before the Conference on terms that seem fair 
to all the participating delegates and their prin- 
cipals and people. It is to maintain and uphold 
and spread the knowledge of this attitude that the 
seemingly fanciful suggestion has been made that 
an American Colony be established, at any rate 
for the duration of the Conference. 

It would be something in the nature of a novel- 
ty to have any group earn for itself the designa- 
tion of being pro-American. I have heard of and 
encountered pro-Allies, pro-Germans, pro-Boers, 
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pro-English, pro-French, pro-what not, but I do 
not recall any considered or considerable group 
at any international gathering that had won for 
itself the name of being pro-American. Ameri- 
can, yes, but never reaching the ardent stage of 
being pro-American and that is what the Ameri- 
can Colony here must be first, last and all the 
time. It must have the virtues of a disciple in 
that it must have the courage of its master’s, or 
principal’s, convictions. 

There is a place for such a group at this junc- 
ture in a town so susceptible to alien charm and 
foreign good manners. Not to antagonize or even 
combat our guests, but, say, merely to keep alive 
and tend the flame lighted by the founding Fathers 
who resolutely declared, under God, their intention 
to form a more perfect union, establish justice, in- 
sure domestic tranquility, provide for the common 
defense, promote the general welfare, and secure 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our pos- 
terity. It is in pursuance of the same general idea 
that we are asking our guests to meet with us here 
this winter. Epwarp G. Lowry. 

Washington, D. C. 


Industrial Statesmanship 
UNIQUE plan for the stabilization of indus- 


trial relations, recently referred to by Edward 
E. Hunt, Secretary of the Unemployment Confer- 
ence, as “one of the most significant happenings 
in American industry,” is being worked out in the 
Ladies’ Garment Industry in Cleveland. For per- 
haps the first time in history, an agreement was 
signed by a large association of manufacturers and 
a powerful labor union recognizing not only the 
responsibility of employers and employees to one 
another but their “joint responsibility to the con- 
suming public.”” The public of all communities has 
a very direct interest in the maintenance of peace 
in its industries and in the well-being of its work- 
ers, who form a large part of its population,— 
and the recognition by the workers and employers 
of that interest is an important step forward. In 
this agreement, the public is protected from the 
menace of industrial conflict by the provision that 
there shall-be no strike or lockout. Instead, all 
disputes that cannot be adjusted by conference and 
mediation are settled in an ofderly manner by the 
decision of the resident impartial arbitrator, after 
a full hearing and investigation with the labor 
manager of the Association and the Manager of 
the Union. In cases of general importance an ap- 
peal may be had to an established board of three 
referees. Grievances are determined as they-arise. 
They are not given time to assume undue and mag- 
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nified importance in the eyes of either side. What 
might otherwise develop into serious breaks are 
settled at the beginning, so that production on the 
one hand and employment on the other continue 
without interruption. It is of the very heart of the 
agreement that there shall be no cessation of work 
even pending hearings and decisions. 

Not only has this procedure kept peace and 
fostered cooperation in the industry, but the sur- 
render of the right of strike and lockout was the 
first big development in the elimination of waste, 
—a form of waste that hits the very vitals of com- 
munity life, that involves the economic paralysis of 
workers and employers, that brings acute suffering 
and privation to our citizens and frequently actual 
bloodshed, that stirs the souls of men with hatred 
and bitterness toward their fellows. This is the 
most striking form of waste that is being pre- 
vented. 

Industrial engineers have for many years de- 
voted their efforts to the elimination of every 
form of waste. To that end, new machinery has 
been invented and new methods have been per- 
fected. Scientific management was announced as 
the solution of all production problems,—but the 
weakness of scientific management has been its 
failure until very recently to give full consideration 
to the psychology of human relations. Most of 
the elements that have been scientific have been 
impersonal, and nearly all of the persorial contacts 
have been unscientific. As a consequence, workers 
generally have resented and opposed many of the 
attempts to avoid waste. It is the recognition of 
the reciprocal rights of all that has given the 
workers in the Ladies’ Garment Industry in Cleve- 
land that confidence of fair dealing and that readi- 
ness to cooperate, essential to the successful intro- 
duction of waste-preventing devices. One of the 
outstanding accomplishments in the development 
of. cooperative industrial relations is the introduc- 
tion of standards of production in the Cleveland 

market. It is a difficult matter of negotiation to 
change the basis of pay of several thousand work- 
ers employed in a number of different factories. 
It is being accomplished in this instance because 
the industrial engineers charged with the work of 
installation were chosen and are paid by the union 
as well as by the employers’ association, and are 
keeping in mind the human values as well as the 
technical requirements;- because there is confidence 
that these standards, based on the average, and 
not on either the fastest or the slowest workers, 
are being installed with a view to accuracy and 
’ fairness to both employers and employees. The 
workers are not treated as parts of a machine. No 
studies are made on the production of any worker 
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without his knowledge, and it is customary to an- 
nounce the standards at a joint meeting of manage. 
ment and workers for-their approval or criticism. 
Under this system, those workers producing the 
standard receive ten percent above the minimum 
wages previously fixed; the others receive more or 
less according to their productivity, but all are 
guaranteed at least the minimum. The increase in 
efficiency and the decrease in waste, where stand. 
ards are in effect, has resulted in an increase o! 
from thirteen to thirty-seven percent in the earn- 
ings of the workers and a decrease of from nine- 
teen to forty-two percent in the unit. production 
cost to the manufacturers. In a normal year, with 
fair and accurate standards in all operations, this 
should answer the demand of the public for a re- 
duction in prices, and that reduction should in turn 
so stimulate business that the attendant increase in 
orders will bring additional profit to the manufac- 
turers and additional earnings and more steady em- 
ployment to the workers. 

Partly to compensate the workers for under- 
taking with their employers this almost revolution- 
ary experiment of production standards as the 
basis of wages, it was agreed that the workers 
were entitled to a certain guaranteed minimum of 
employment. This is particularly momentous be- 
cause the Ladies’ Garment Industry is in its very 
nature a seasonal industry and it had long been 
the custom to engage a large number of workers 
for the peak and to lay them off in the slack seasons. 

The plan as accepted and put into effect differs 
from unemployment insurance in that its primary 
purpose is not to create a fund which shall increase 
from year to year to pay the workers while they 
are idle, but is to provide a sufficient incentive for 
the manufacturers to keep their workers employed. 
Each manufacturer guarantees to his regular work- 
ers twenty weeks of work during each half year. 
If he fulfills that guarantee, his obligation is met, 
but if he does not provide twenty weeks of work, 
then for the unemployed part of those twenty 
weeks, his employees become entitled to two-thirds 
of their minimum wages, with this limitation,— 
that no manufacturer shall be liable to his workers 
for more than seven and a half percent of his total! 
direct labor pay roll. To insure the payment of 
the proper amount, each employer reports this 
unemployed time of his workers, and deposits with 
the-Impartial Chairman each week an amount equa! 
to seven and a half percent of his total direct labor 
pay roll for that week. There is no general market 
fund to pay the workers, for it would be unfair to 
use the money of the manufacturer who fulfills his 
guarantee to pay the workers of another manufac- 
turer who does not. The fund of each manufac- 
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turer is kept separate, and it is provided that in- 
stead of letting the funds increase from year to 
year, each manufacturer receives back at the end 
of each six-month period so much of his own fund 
as has not been needed to pay his workers for un- 
employed time. 

The advantage to the workers needs no elabora- 
tion. Manufacturers, to get the benefit of this 
provision, have sought orders this year which they 
formerly did not try to get. Even orders on which 
the manufacturers make no profit involve directly 
a saving of seven and a half percent of their labor 
cost, and a considerable overhead; indirectly the 
employers gain by the increased stability of their 
labor force,—for continuity of employment means 
increased production per employee and a much 
smaller cost of labor-turnover. Manufacturers in 
any industry would find such saving a big incentive 
to secure work for their employees. 

It is not possible in an article of this length 
to discuss the many complicated problems that must 
be met in working out the details of these forward- 
looking measures to stabilize industrial relations. 
Experience may show the advisability of modifica- 
tions to improve the plan for installing standards 
and the guarantee fund. If their problems are at- 
tacked in a constructive, helpful spirit by employers 
and employees working together, they can be 
solved. Such was the conclusion of the union and 
employers’ association in the men’s clothing in- 
dustry in New York, who after a bitter fight said 
in a joint statement: “The disastrous experience 
of the past six months has conclusively demon- 
strated to both parties that cooperation between 
the association and the union alone can serve their 
own best interests as well as the best interests of 
the public and the industry.”” It should be the aim 
now to secure that cooperation, without the con- 
flict that inevitably works hardship on employers 
and workers and on the whole community. Em- 
ployers and employees throughout the country must 
recognize that though their interests are not iden- 
tical, they are reciprocal, that the well-being and 
prosperity of each is dependent upon that of the 
other, and that whatever is done for the progress 
of their industry as a whole will react favorably 
upon both of its vital elements. With this attitude 
of confident cooperation, with honest differences 
decided fairly and justly as they occur, with a joint 
control and an impartial administration of what- 
ever measures may be developed for the best in- 
terests of the industry, the principles that are be- 
ing worked out in the Ladies’ Garment Industry 
in Cleveland may be profitably adapted to any in- 
dustry in any community. 

WiiiraM J. Mack. 
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The Beating Heart 


The heart beats . 

What does that matter? 

The heart beats. 

The dead say 

“Why is your heart beating so, 
Beating 

Night and day?” 


Would it were not 

Beating so, beating 

Dark with pain, 

Heavy as lead. 

I listened. Then I laughed. 
“Ha! I give you greeting,” 
Said I to the dead. 


“It is only for a jest, 

For. a trick, a riddle, 

This tremor in my breast,— 
For a pain feigned! 

Life’s a preposterous legend 
Broken off short in the middle, 
Left unexplained !” 


But the dead would not have my bitterness. 
The dead wistfully smiled, 

They seemed to say, 

“But why is your heart beating so, 

Beating in such distress 

Night and day?” 


“You should know,” I answered. 
“It beats because of your number 
And because of the part of me 
That slumbers with the dead. 

It beats because it may not break, 
Because it longs to slumber. 

You should know,” I said. 


But the dead would not have my misery. 
They gravely gazed. 

They seemed to say, 

“But why is your heart beating so, 
Beating interminably 

Night and day?” 


Then I said, “You know her smile. . . . 
You know her loveliness. . . . 

You know her trust... . 

You know ... you know. . .” I said. 
And turned, scorning 

Tears that made me blind,— 

Turned from the dead. 


Wittram Rose Bewer. 
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The Federal Reserve System and 
Labor 


IR: The chorus of praise which the Federal Reserve 

act has received on every hand is a striking thing in 
the history of American banking legislation. Contrasted 
with Hamilton’s grand plan, the second United States 
Bank act, the National Bank act, or even the Aldrich- 
Vreeland law, its fate has been singularly happy. It was 
prophesied in the beginning that it would obviate panics 
and even in this very dark hour of business depression few 
doubts, if any, have been raised as to its efficacy. In 1913, 
just after the law.was signed, the distinguished financial 
expert, Professor E. W. Kemmerer, wrote with evident 
satisfaction: ‘Here we have a mechanism well calculated 
to develop gradually a great national discount market for 
commercial paper, make relatively less important specu- 
lative call loans as a bank asset, and lessen in the future 
the probabilities of financial panics.” Today an informed 
editorial writer in the World’s Work finds similar grati- 
fication in the actual operation of the Federal Reserve act. 
“Chiefly by virtue of that act” he declares, “our bankers 
have been able to utilize the credit resources of the country 
and so to distribute them as to carry business through 
the dangers of deflation without the usual crashes of big 
corporate organizations that formerly always accompanied 
this process.” 

There seems to be no doubt that the act in question has 
thus far staved off, at least, the proportion of bankruptcies 
which has hitherto accompanied financial crises. All stu- 
dents of history know how, in 1837, in 1857, and in the 
other periodic smashes that accompanied the business pro- 
cess in the nineteenth century, scores of great and estab- 
lished banking and industrial concerns went down in ruin. 
Prices fell with lightning rapidity, unemployment spread in 
all the industrial centres, and starvation haunted the homes 
of working people. Then after a while the circle of pro- 
duction started up again and ran through a similar course. 
This is all familiar history. 

In two important respects, however, the present crisis 
differs from all preceding panics. There have been 
relatively fewer bankruptcies and retail prices have been 
e sustained at surprising heights. 

td ys * The Federal Reserve system furnished unlimited credits 
for the expansion of industry which the war demanded. 


Paper money fairly streamed from the printing presses. 
a bh} Instead of Mr. Bryan’s fifty-cent dollar which frightened 
a ee . respectable people almost to death in 1896, we have had 
: aa the joys of a twenty-five cent dollar. Instead of one 
a) based on hard, white metal, at least, we have had one 
resting upon rather uncertain foundations. While the 


aS grand show kept up, the printing presses roared and 


by ; banged away night and day. Then the crash came. The 
Ts panic was upon us. 
: Be Still, there were few bankruptcies. The crisis was 


| evidently upon us by the spring of 1920 if not earlier, 
4 but the printing presses were kept busy and the banks 
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poured out money to overstocked manufacturing concerns. 
We witnessed in the summer of 1920 the extraordinary 
spectacle of sugar companies, heavily supported by banks, 
holding sugar up to thirty cents a pound while their ware- 
houses were full to bursting and ruin was staring them in 
the face. So with many other manufactured commodities. 
Farm products, less sustained by paper, slid somewhat 
rapidly down the scale, but today, more than a year after 
the beginning of the slump, rents have fallen little, if 
at all, and prices generally are nowhere near the level that 
will stimulate new and energetic buying. 

In the meantime, we are informed that there are over 
five million working people out of employment. So we 
see the other side of the shield. Millions of families are 
thrown upon their savings or deprived of buying power 
altogether, while prices are still sky-high. I believe that 
it is just this peculiar conjuncture of things that has not 
characterized preceding panics. In the “normal” course, 
that is, without the support of Federal Reserve inflation, 
many more manufacturing and retail concerns would be 
in bankruptcy and goods would be thrown upon the market 
at prices far below the present figures. Industry would 
have to take as much bitter medicine as agriculture and 
labor have had to take. It is true that the banks have 
now cut down on their loans and contracted the currency 
somewhat, but still they are underwriting a stupendous 
mass of inflated, if not fictitious, values in industry. In 
other words, it would seem that the Federal Reserve act 
has saved business men from bankruptcy and helped 
materially to sustain high prices, while workingmen have 
been turned out to shift for themselves, at the same time 
that the buying power of their savings is seriously curtailed 
by artificial prices. 

If, as in previous panics, the business revival may be 
expected to appear when prices reach a point that permits 
buying, when may we hope to escape from the present de- 
pression nursed as it is by the very monetary system that 
helped to bring it about? Is it not too soon to congratulate 
ourselves on our escape from misfortune on account of the 
beneficent working of the Reserve law? Are bankruptcies 
unmixed blessings or wholly undeserved evils? Would it 
not be better to have the fever and recover quickly from 
it than to drag through weary months in a half dead con- 
dition? And where does labor stand, especially if the 
government at Washington comes to the aid of the farmers 
and continues to uphold the prices of food as well as 
manufactured commodities? 

Not being an economist, I refrain from attempting to 
answer these questions. Indeed, I make no claim that the 
above analysis is sound, though I am convinced that there 
are fundamental elements of truth in it. At all events, 
here is a problem that has not received any extended con- 
sideration at the hands of those writers who spread their 
ink over the broad pages of our financial papers. Perhaps 
the American Federation of Labor would find it one of 
the .nost fruitful topics for its coming program of re- 
search. Cuarves A. Bearp. 

New York City. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


[The New Republic welcomes communications from its readers 
in regard to subjects of current interest, and especially concerning 
articles which have appeared in its columns. Those of 300 words 
or less are necessarily more available for publication than longer 


letters.] 
For 2 Negro Theatre 


IR: Wherever the idea of the Negro Theatre has been sug- 

gested the response has been so favorable that I am en- 
couraged to believe that the readers of The New Republic will 
welcome an account of a promising movement for its realization. 
The Negro unquestionably has those rich qualities of feeling and 
imagination that are essential to success in dramatic art. His 
distinctive musical genius is already shaping the development of 
music both here and abroad. It would be most unfortunate if 
ample opportunity were not afforded him for the fullest expres- 
sion in both of these fields. Bert Williams has for years demon- 
strated the inimitable genius of the Negro as a comedian, and 
Miller and Lyles in Shuffle Along are giving evidence of the 
possibilities of the race in musical comedy. But it has remained 
for Charles Gilpin in The Emperor Jones to be ranked witk 
the greatest artists of the American stage. Yet as Mr. Gilpin 
has so well stated the real significance of his signal success lies 
in the fact that there are many others of his race who are pre- 
vented from similar achievement only because the doors of op- 
portunity are barred to them. It is interesting to note that of 
the ten leading persons of American drama selected by the Drama 
League last year Mr. Gilpin was the only native-born Amer- 
ican! 

But it is not only as an actor that the Negro has possibilities 
that are of moment to those who have the future of American 
drama at heart. The race by long inheritance and varied ex- 
perience has a store of virgin material for the pen of the dra- 
matist of tomorrow. Ridgely Torrence in his One Act Plays for 
a Negro Theatre and Eugene O'Neill in his The Emperor 
Jones and other plays have but scratched the surface of what 
lies beneath. In Mr. O'Neill's own words, “I am thoroughly in 
sympathy with your undertaking for I believe as strongly as you 
do that the gifts the Negro can—and will—bring to our native 
drama are invaluable ones. The possibilities are limitless and, 
to a dramatist, they open up new and intriguing opportunities.” 
Art is self-expression and therefore it must be the Negro him- 
self who shall depict in dramatic form his emotions and ex- 
periences. 

A Negro Theatre where Negro players shall produce their own 
plays is then the immediate need. What the Irish players have 
done for the Irish people, what the Jewish players are doing for 
the Jewish race, the Negro should have the opportunity of doing 
for his race. May I emphasize the thought that such a theatre 
would not only have the potentialities of a distinctly new contri- 
bution to our native drama but that it would also prove a potent 
agency for the amelioration of race friction and misunderstand- 
ings? Any people must largely win respect and recognition in 
Proportion as it contributes to the higher life of mankind. The 
sooner the rac€ question is removed from theoretical discussion 
and political opportunism the better it will be for the Negro and 
for our country. Let him express his aspirations and his needs 
in the theatre, not in propagandist plays, but indirectly by pleas- 
ing the public with plays of beauty and intelligence and he will 
soon win the sympathy and support of an ever increasing body 
of American citizens. 

Several years ago Ridgely Torrence was associated with 
Robert Edmond Jones and others in the organization of a group 
of Negro players in New York City and the effort was com- 
mended on every hand. But the necessary conditions of per- 
manence were lacking. Howard University, situated in Wash- 
ington, D. C., the largest and perhaps the leading college for 
Negroes in the world, with an enrollment of some 1800 students 
drawn from every state in the union and from foreign countries, 





has undertaken a sincere movement to lay the foundations of the 
Negro Theatre. It has established a department of dramatic art 
with Marie Moore-Forrest, nationally known as a director of 
drama and pageantry, and Cleon Throckmorton, the designer of 
the scenery for The Emperor Jones and Spring, associated 
in its direction. The Howard Players have-already won the 
commendation of the public and the dramatic critics by the ex- 
cellence of their productions. The scenery and costumes are exe- 
cuted by the players in our workshop. In addition to other per- 
formances they presented The Emperor Jones with Charles 
Gilpin in the title réle at the Belasco theatre in Washington last 
year. This year plays written by the players themselves will be 
included in the season’s offerings. 

Our work has the endorsemerit of such dramatic critics as 
Kenneth Macgowan of The Theatre Arts Magazine, Heywood 
Broun of the New York World, R. C. Benchley of Life and 
Francis Hackett of the New Republic, and among others of 
Percy Mackaye, Eugene O'Neill, Ridgely Torrence, and the Pro- 
vincetown Players. 

The discouraging handicap to the proper development of our 
efforts is in the lack of a theatre or auditorium where the labor- 
atory work in production may be independently conducted. Un- 
less such a theatre can be secured in the near future the further 
development of this undertaking will be almost impossible. The 
university itself is unable to give the necessary financial assist- 
ance. Fortunately we have at our disposal a brick building, for- 
merly the property of General O. O. Howard, the founder of the 
university, which for a modest sum can be converted into a little 
theatre which would answer admirably our present needs. 

Such a movement that has so much promise for the future of 
American drama and for the better understanding of the races 
will not be permitted to plead in vain for the necessary financial 
assistance to insure its success. The writer will be pleased to 
furnish further information to persons interested. 


Montcomery GRecory. 


Director of the Department of Dramatic Art, 
Howard University, Washington, D. C. 


France at the Conference 


IR: As a Frenchman and as a student of international 

affairs, I took a keen interest in your editorial of October 
rg9th, outlining the part which France might play at the Wash- 
ington Conference. 

Your statement that “as a friendly and disinterested mediator, 
she can assume the lead at this Conference and come out of it 
powerful, admired and influential” is to me a sign of your sym- 
pathetic disposition toward my country, a disposition which 1 
have never doubted, however severely you may have treated 
our government. 

The French have enough experience of international life, not 
to expect an immediate and spectacular transformation to occur 
as a result of the Washington parley; but at the same time, and 
this is what I wish to emphasize, there is an intense wish that 
sound cooperation should not again stop with the end of that 
parley, however limited its first effects may be. 

Americans must realize that in the eyes of the world, the next 
Conference marks the second phase of American entrance into 
world-sllaboration. The first phase was initiated by your sol- 
diers, continued by your statesmen and experts, and terminated 
by your politicians. Now, if there is any scepticism abroad, it is 
not toward American principles or their application. To speak 
frankly, that scepticism applies to the seriousness with which 
American citizens are willing to support their statesmen in the 
carrying on of the greatest international task which ever con- 
fronted the leaders of a democracy. 

The danger is less with foreign diplomatic scheming and 
trickery than with mental laziness and superstition everywhere. 
Propaganda is less to be feared than ignorance, because by read- 
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ing the propaganda from all sides, you can build a critical opin- 
ion (it is the only way I have found yet), while by knowing 
nothing you can only drift into a series of unforeseen accidents. 
And besides, it is difficult to know absolutely nothing in these 
days, in spite of what many people are trying to prove by their 
example. 

Your President has just uttered these memorable words: “I 
take it [the problem of the Pacific] to be merely a phase of the 
universal problem of the race, of men and nations wherever they 
are.” This is exactly how the French feel—apart from a few 
who have not yet understood, and probably will die before they 
understand. It is not in the Conference itself, it is in the policy 
which the Conference initiates, that our hopes must be unlimited. 
For if that policy fails to accomplish the things that the world 
needs most, who ever will? 

Both Europe and America have to step more frankly out of 
their provincialism. It is the universal problem of the race 
which is before us, says Mr. Harding. If the Washington Con- 
ference does not help to solve it, who ever will? 

If no world-wide result can be obtained from cooperation on 
European soil, because of American distrust of “purely European” 
problems, and if no world-wide result must be expected on Amer- 
ican soil, where shall we then have to meet? On Mount 
Everest? Prerre pe Lanux. 

New York City. 


The Tariff and the Open Door 


IR: Garet Garrett's article in your issue of October roth, 

dealing with the Washington Conference, has this disaa- 
vantage, that it seems likely to set up in the minds of your 
readers some confusion between tariff autonomy and the open 
door. The two questions are quite distinct. Yet Mr, Garrett, 
after telling how western nations have raised tariff walls against 
ofe another, puts this question into China’s mouth: “What has 
happened to the principle of the open door among the distin- 
guished powers?” 

Reading the article left in my mind, and I find on inquiry 

that others received the same impression, the belief that Mr. 
Garrett thought tariff the be-all and the end-all of the open 
door. It is unlikely, in view of the excellent articles and edi- 
torials the New Republic has printed on Far Eastern topics, 
that many of its readers will be seriously misled. But there is 
such imperative need for a well-informed public opinion about 
the questions with which the Conference must deal that a clear 
understanding of the relation the open door policy bears tu 
spheres of influence and interest is important. Whether China's 
tariff be high or low has nothing to do with it. 
That other powers still regulate China’s tariff is one of the 
extremely discreditable things to be charged against them. She 
should be permitted to determine her own customs provisions 
with a view to their equal operation against all alien traders; 
but this has no bearing on the question of a free field of com- 
petition within China for all outsiders, once the tariff wall has 
been passed. Siras Bent. 


Washington, D. C. 





































Why “Workers’ Education”? 


IR: The several reports you have recently published on 
“Workers’ Education” have interested me greatly, and I 
should like some further light on this question. 

Why does a “worker” (whatever that is) require any differ- 
ent education from anyone else? Why, when the world is pro- 
gressing slowly but surely away from the idea of education 
with a view to upholding some particular ‘belief, and toward 
the idea of education with a view to discovering truth no mat- 
ter whom it may disappoint—why promote a movement which 
has no other apparent reason for existence than an assumption, 
more or -less frankly stated, that the standard educational in- 
stitutions are “capitalistic” in their nature? 
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In the mouths of avowed disciples of Marx or Lenin, the p|-, 
for “Workers’ Education” is not surprising, for, if it is indee, 
the destiny of the wage-working class to take over, at no distan; 
date, the direction of industry, then it is certainly advisable ¢h., 
they receive some instruction to fit them for their formidab|. 
task. Few of your readers, however, agree that a wage-worke; 
should look forward to an executive career solely because hy. 
is a wage-worker. For the rest of us, then, why “Workers 
Education”? 

The vast majority of students at the great state universities 
are workers, learning to be better workers and better citizens 
There is no age limit to bar out “adults”; most teachers a;, 
disposed to be unprejudiced, to the best of their ability; thes 
institutions are open to all. There are, in practice, two main 
obstacles lying between the worker and a university education: 
(1) entrance requirements or “prerequisite” courses, and (2 
money. In reference to the first obstacle, it may be stated posi. 
tively that there is no disposition on the part of the universities 
or the legislatures whose creatures they are, to reject students 
who can handle the work merely on account of inadequate 
preparation; my own alma mater, for instance, waives ail 
formal entrance requirements where the student’s age exceeds 
twenty-five, accepting anyone who is mentally able to tak the 
course. To be sure, a man who knows nothing of elementary 
zoology would probably not be accepted for a course in Darwin, 
Mendel, and Galton. I do not know how many of the “Work- 
ers” institutions are accepting students who want to get the 
last word in science without bothering to study the funda- 
mentals, but I have known enough of such “workers” to know 
how dangerous a little knowledge may be. If it is the object 
of the neve movement to cater to such frothy learning, the at- 
tempt is certainly ill-advised. 

There remains, then, the question of expense. When the city 
and state governments are maintaining, in the face of sectarian 

critics, splendid institutions where education may be had at a 
small fraction of its cost to the public, why not encourage work- 
ers to avail themselves of these opportunities to a larger extent, 
rather than cast veiled reflections on their value and advertise 
educational enterprises which exist more or less for the purpose 
of supporting certain political or economic theories? To be 
sure, there are professors in the universities who are prejudiced; 
are these absent in the “Workers’ Colleges”? And, anyway, 
is an education prejudiced against the working class any more 
objectionable than one prejudiced against the capitalist class? 

The public school system—including the publicly-supported 
university—is one of the great facts of America; it is one of 
the few great achievements of collective enterprise in com- 
parison with private enterprise. Why not help it to do what 
it exists in order to do—give real education to real workers? 

H, K. Ranpa tt. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


The Unique Governor of Arkansas 


IR: I listened today te the governor of our state. He was 

talking about education—schools. He never went to school 
himself, though this bit of autobiography he ignored in making 
his plea. When he was a boy, in our state there weren't any 
schools to speak of. There aren’t enough of them now. Ac- 
cording to the Jast census only two states “excel us in illiteracy.” 
But without formal education this man succeeded. He became 
prosperous—a self-made business man, a banker, finally our gov- 
ernor. And today I heard him quoting, with the sincerity of 
genuine conviction and the force of a determination that w'!! 
win, statistics to prove the economic handicap of the gramma' 
school as opposed to the high school graduate; of the high schoo! 
as opposed to the college graduate within our borders. This ta/k 
was one of a series as he ‘stumps’ the state on behalf of the 
“Forward Educational Movement” in which he is a leading 
figure. Both avowedly and in fact he is making educational a4- 
vancement the big thing in his administration. And as | listened 
to him with approval in my heart, it struck me that he ws 
something unique among governors, not only in this state but 9 
the United States. I live in Arkansas. Its governor is Thoms 
C. McRae. 


Fayetteville, Arkansas, 


Marcaret Hancock. 
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After the Play 


HE poverty of the English stage in the mid-Vic- 

torian days was abundantly shown by its extensive 
borrowings from its neighbors across the Channel. Even 
in his revival of the native drama Tom Robertson leaned 
heavily on Augier. In the long battle between the the- 
atre and fife, between* the well-made play of the stage 
and the drama of reality and ideas, the partisans of the 
former drew their exemplars chiefly from Scribe, Dumas 
fils, Sardou, while the supporters of the latter turned to 
Ibsen. In those days the well-made play was an emi- 
nently exportable commodity. The theatre was a cosmo- 
politan art, and a play written with a single view to tak- 
ing advantage\of its technical resources and emotional ap- 
peal was equally acceptable on the stagé of Paris, Lon- 
don or New York. Take for example Sardou’s Pattes 
de Mouche, familiar to everybody as A Scrap of Paper. 
The situation is made by the loss of a compromising note 
written by a wife in unstable equilibrium, and the deve- 
lopment is the hiding and seeking of this elusive docu- 
ment. The play is current in every land where the in- 
stitution of marriage obtains, and- is as universal in its 
appeal as hunt the slipper. The same is true of Di- 
vorcons or Francillon. But with the greater emphasis 
upon reality and atmosphere on the stage, the well-made 
play as an exportable product has tended to disappear. 
The central situation may be carried anywhere, but truth 
in detail to local conditions and contemporary character, 
essential in a modern drama, must be replaced by care- 
ful adaptation or lost altogether. In the two plays be- 
fore us it may be set down as lost. 

The Claw—at the Broadhurst Theatre—is a transla- 
tion rather than an adaptation of Henry Bernstein’s La 
Griffe, a play written for Lucien Guitry and acted by 
him at the Theatre de.la Renaissance in 1906, and re- 
vived at the Porte-Saint-Martin in 1909. The play fol- 
lows the career of Cortelon, Socialist journalist, from the 
day of his engagement to Antoinette, through the succes- 
sive stages of his ruin through his infatuation for her. 
Act II is two years later. Harassed by financial difficul- 
ties into which Antoinette’s extravagance has plunged him, 
Cortelon dismisses his editor, Leclerc, who will not co- 
operate in selling the influence of the paper to the capi- 
talists. In Act III, after ten years, Cortelon meets Leclere, 
who has become leader of the Socialist Party, and abjectly 
begs him to break off his relations with Antoinette. The 
last act takes place after four years more, Cortelon is a 
member of the ministry, accused of accepting a bribe. As 
he struggles to prepare his defense, Antoinette learns that 
his exposure is certain and abandons him. He rouses 
himself to meet her reproaches with curses, but a moment 
later, with urgent messages demanding his presence at 
the Chamber, and amid the howls of the mob outside 
and the shattering of glass of his windows, he thinks only 
of getting her back, and it is this despair that drives him 
to madness in Paris, and to death in New York. 

Cortelon is a great acting part, consistent according 
to the logic of the theatre rather than that of life, and 
Mr. Lionel Barrymore interprets it with a power which 
invests its strained histrionic appeal with a real pathos. 
Particularly in the third act he sustains the abjectly piti- 
ful role before Leclerc in a single key with never a false 
note. But upon Mr. Barrymore rests the entire burden 
of the play, and when one looks away from Cortelon to 
the world in which he is presented the entire absence of 
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sufficient motive ‘for his suffering and degradation reduces 
the whole process ‘to unreality. A great man yielding to 
passion, rotting visibly in his infatuation, this is a theme 
of universal application; but the surrounding characters 
and circumstances must be made sufficiently plausible to 
justify his course. In fact Miss Fenwick as Antoinette 
is not a sufficient temptation, and the other characters are 
merely blank misgivings of creatures moving about in 
worlds unrealized. ‘This is partly due to the economy 
of the adapters in cutting the minor parts to and beyond 
the quick. For example, the third act takes place in the 
studio, of Anne, Cortelon’s daughter, who has left home 
after two years of Antoinette’s rule. A half nude model 
is an important accessory, and affords a pretext for some 
self-expression on the part of two of Antoinette’s earlier 
victims who appear casually; but whether out of defer- 
ence to moral prejudice or to the star system the model 
is excluded, and with her goes the atmosphere in which 
the young Parisians might be made alive. Doulers, An- 
toinette’s father, in Jean Coquelin’s hands, is easily con- 
ceived as a Ser Pandarus, affording genuine reenforcement 
to the action, and Leclerc obviously provides an essential 
clement in the tragic betrayal, but it is clear that the 
American producers know nothing about these people and 
have selected actors who aid and abet them in keeping 
the audience in the same ignorance. The net efiecct is 
that of a man going mad in a vacuum, surrounded by wax 
figures. 

The Grand Duke is a contemporary comedy by Sacha 
Guitry. The Grand Duke Feodor Michaelovitch, exiled 
by the Bolsheviks, has enzaged himself as teacher of lan- 
guages to the daughter of M. Vermillon, a successful 
profiteer. M. Vermillon is enamoured of Mlle. Mar- 
tinet, his daughter’s music teacher, in whom the Grand 
Duke recognizes his former mistress, and in her son his 
own ofispring. To complete the circle Mlle. Martinet 
introduces her son to Marie Vermillon as a teacher of 
dancing and physical culture. Clearly here is a situation 
which cannot take root in the stubborn soil of the Ameri- 
can stage. The chief dependence of the original is upon 
the dialogue; the Grand Duke is made to function as rai- 
sonneur, and his cynical wisdom is set against the youth- 
ful naivetés of his pupil and his son with an irony that 
is playful and dangerous. But this combination so pi- 
quant in the French of Paris becomes insipid in the Eng- 
lish of New York. The charm which remains after ex- 
cision is lost by evaporation. The scene between Marie 
Vermillon and Michel in his mother’s apartment, trans- 
formed by imported apparatus into a gymnasium, is a 
good example of a situation which is sparkling and joy- 
ous at the Varietés, but which attenuated to the Lyceum 
becomes merely childish. 

The Grand Duke like The Claw is chiefly valuable as 
a vehicle for the star. Lionel Atwill plays the title part 
with the aplomb of a Le Bargy; and Mme. Lina Abar- 
banell as a cosmopolitan enters her réle with an apt co- 
quetry which is delicious, but the other characters have 
nothing by which they can manifest themselves if indeed 
they know who and what they are. Vermillon is no 
Poirier, and one wonders why Mr. Achmed Abdullah, 
who figures as the adapter, did not make him and his 
daughter American expatriates. That would have ren- 
dered at least two of the characters recognizable to them- 
selves and to the audience. As it is, the Grand Duke 
remains an exotic like the Claw, appealing through its 
major réle to interest in the actor’s art. 

Rosert Morss Lovett. 
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to middle age, I naturally turn to philosophy. 


of a possible scheme of values. It tends all the time, as 
all pictures tend, to substitute an impossible order for 
the present actual jumble. It tends to forget actual 
human nature and to invent a much more ascertainable 
and obedient arrangement of feelings and purposes, about 
which one can comfortably predict. Philosophy has its 
own special temperament and figure. It is calm, sedentary 
and contemplative. It invents world series in which its 
Babe Ruths never get injured, in which not only the rules 
but the probabilities are decently observed. The indecency 
of chance is somewhat reprehensible in the eyes of most 
philosophers. They are painters of still life. 

In L. T. Hobhouse, however, the untrained and ir- 
reverent reader of philosophy discovers a quite unusual 
temper. In parts of the book, which is short—50,000 
words—and immensely compact, one does find a distinct 
preference in Mr. Hobhouse for what he calls the con- 
trast “between sheer impulse and fully developed will. 
We can conceive,” he says, “that .. . an organized psychic 
movement will present itself rather as the calm and or- 
dered flow of a deep tide of vital energy than as the 
fireworks of emotion or the half-sensual flow of impulses.” 
For a philosopher, naturally, this is the easiest psychic 
landscape in which to garden. But when I read this sort 
of thing I feel as if a surveyor were asking the Blue 
Ridge mountains and the Alleghanies to move under the 
skin of the world in the way that one has seen circus- 
men move under the collapsing epidermis of the circus- 
tent, and then to flatten themselves mysteriously out, the 
way the circus-tent flattens out. That, of course, would 
give the surveyor a most convenient canal-surfuce, as pro- 
saic as Ohio. But it would omit the actual datum of 
geology. Similarly the talk of “fully developed will” 
seems to me to beg the question of human nature. Given 
all the will in the world, emotions will be touched off 
not as “fireworks,” but as rifle-shots. Man is not a 
clam. If he boasts his “fully developed will,” it simply 
means that he sits inside in his stuffy soul with the win- 
dows shut and the curtains drawn. To want to gather 
one’s “energy of feeling, of einotion, of conation, into 
an organized whole, moving in a determinate direction, 
and capable of bringing its whole force to bear at any 
point” is, unfortunately, to be an absurd prig and to emu- 
late a certain indoor idealist who was trimmed at Ver- 
sailles. One cannot arrange a philosophy of fully deve- 
loped will without considering the accident, the adven- 
ture, of life. Life has its weather which makes pre-de- 
termination absurd. And, in any case, there is danger in 
the whole conception of duty treading its path with proud 
punctilio amid “the tragic complexities of life,” our na- 
ture “canalized into a deep and steady stream flowing 
within determinate limits in ordered activity to foreseen 
ends.” 

As a matter of fact the best refutation of this still-life 
of “rebellious desire and the orderly community” is to 
be found in The Rational Good. Open at any of the 
later chapters and you are likely to light on such a phrase 
as, “anarchy may be ended by the steam roller, but such 


The Rational Good, by L. T. Hobhouse. New York: 


EING a reader and critic of fiction, and also coming 
Phi- 
losophy is, in one sense at least, an imagination or picture~ he says, “means neither-more nor less than the more perfect 
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is not the method of permanent progress.” Mr. Hob. 
house is anything but the exponent of priggishness. Hiy 
book is one of the best I have ever read. 

At the basis of his book, it must be said, Mr. Hob. 
house does assume a normal man who is a “normal decent 
man,” in whom moral impulses exist and a sense of mora 
obligation. “The rational harmony contemplated here.” 


adjustment and coordination of the permanent forces tha; 
make for betterment in the movement in the world, and 
which, slowly gathering vitality as civilization advances, 
now mainly require a fuller and more adequate expression 
to secure to them the ultimate control of the movement o/ 
social life.” This asserts a faith in progress which seems 
to me to be taken as axiomatic rather too readily. 
But even if this is so (and I retain an _ impression 
that this is so after reading the book twice), and even 
if we are assured that “in the main God is not mocked.” 
some pages before it is implied that there is no God, the 
impressiveness of the book is not at all impaired by such 
synchronous moralizing. For the impressiveness consists, 
I think, in the conception that Mr. Hobhouse has of 
reason as a faculty wound up with feeling and not, as 
is so often expressed, divorced from feeling, frown- 
ing _on it and regarding all feeling as disorderly 
caprice. 

“The conception of reason . . . is not one of a faculty 
possessed, prior to and apart from experience, of certain 
clear and indubitable universal axioms with which it 
confronts a tangled experience proving and explaining so 

‘ much as can be brought under these axioms and leaving 
the rest unrationalized. It is the conception rather of a 
principle operative within experience the work of which 
is always partial and incomplete, always extending itself, 
while at the same time pruning and sharpening its own 
method. Neither proof nor explanation consist in the 
reference of the experienced order to something outside 
it, but in the exhibition of its internal coherence, i. ¢., the 
system of universal connexions in accordance with which 
its parts do not merely tolerate one another in mutual 
consistency, but require and maintain one another... . 
Reason then generically is the principle of interconnexion 
persistently applied . . . the rational as such is not an 
established system, but a process governed by a principle, 
the process by which understanding deepens, error is re- 
peatedly eliminated, and truth constantly enlarged.” 

No mechanism, then, lurks at the back of Mr. Hob- 
house’s mind, unless one is to call his process a mechanism. 
And his process is necessarily a liberating process because 
it accommodates impulse-feeling and experiment. ‘‘For the 
‘principle of harmony,” as he puts it later, “there 1s 10 
absolute right short of the entire system of human well- 
being, no absolute duty except to serve that system to 
the best of our understanding.” And again, “apart from 
the conception of harmony there is no criterion to decide 
between the kind of. development that would be good and 
the kind that would be bad.” 

How does the poor individual (the ego) fare inside 
this conception of harmony? On the whole, I should say, 
he is not sacrificed unnecessarily. Mr. Hobhouse is 2 
pains to assure us that “without the notion of rationality 
the mass of social feelings would be without cohesion, 
guidance or unity of aim,” and “what is in the order of 
reason to be held good for me, is not finally determinable 
apart from the good of others whom it will affect.” But 
this does not dictate that the personality must be accommo- 
dated to society at the moment. “What we seek to build 
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up is something much greater than any individual, but 
not something in which the individual is lost.” 

Believing that “the good of the whole cannot rest on 
the continuous sacrifice of the parts,” Mr. Hobhouse ap- 
plies the lessons of modern psychology to the whole notion 
of rigid order as opposed to harmony. ‘Taking a social 
or political case of nationalism, for example, he declares 
that “what the principle of harmony will tell us is that 
a national claim, if generic and deep, will, if not satis- 
fied, contain seeds of disharmony which repression will 
not kill.” Similarly, discussing the ordinary run of moral 
judgments, he vigorously pronounces that “in the very 
essence of moral censorship there is an anti-social element, 
a pursuit of the sinner, an exaltation of self, something 
at times of the hunting instinct, something of ‘herd’ psy- 
chology.” ‘The principle of harmony is not a principle, 
of subjection, but of synthesis. And if one wishes to depart 
from the tribe, “What test is there but in the living?” 

In his allegiance to feeling as the principle of action— 
“there is no principle of action derivable from thought 
or ratiocination abstracted from feeling”’—Mr. Hobhouse 
gives warm reality to his whole argument. He insists, 
of course, that “there are elements of order, of restraint, 
of consecutive purpose in the ordinary life, and the start- 
ing point of ratiocination is the conception that these ele- 
ments are the partial and imperfect incarnations of a 
purpose which is comprehensive, self-consistent, and com- 
plete.” This asks for faith, but purpose exists and must 
start somewhere, why not here? At all events, it is only 
in this book that I have as yet found the barriers between 
reason and feeling, egoism and altruism, pleasure and ego- 
ism, intelligibly removed. What remains as a problem is 
the case of Machiavellianism or immoral harmony. And 
this too Mr. Hobhouse handles admirably. 

Francis Hackett. 


Swift’s Relations with Women 


Vanessa and Her Correspondence with Jonathan Swift. 
Letters edited for the first time from originals. With an 
Introduction by A. Martin Freeman. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $2.50. : 


““NONTROVERSY,” says the editor of the Swift- 

Vanessa letters, “might have been more moderate 
in tone and more fruitful of result, if writers had always 
remembered that, though grounds of conjecture are 
abundant, the data for forming a judgment are manifestly 
incomplete.” Leslie Stephen, a shrewd and cautious bio- 
grapher, with a lawyer’s gift for handling evidence, says 
“This is one of those cases in which we feel that even 
biographers are not omniscient; and I must leave it to 
my readers to choose their own theory, only suggesting that 
readers too are fallible.” 

I propose an explanation of Swift, but propose it only 
as a conjecture, an hypothesis. I will not even argue. it 
up to the point of positive belief; certainly I shall not 
push it beyond the line where belief borders knowledge. 
Conjecture is good if it remains clearly in the realm of 
conjecture, an honest area of thought, and does not try 
to sneak over into the land of things proved. I hope some 
day to review all the evidence in detail and make the case 
out as completely as the evidence may warrant. In this 
brief note I merely make a suggestion. 

All of Swift’s relations with women, and much else in 
lils life, may be accounted for by the supposition that early 
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he discovered or suspected that he was insane, that he be- 
lieved his insanity might be transmissible, that he was 
consequently..afraid to have children, that he was honest 
and strong enough to keep himself in check, that the re- 
sulting suppression made him irascible and bitter, that he 
was a vigorous and passionate man, that his quick shifts 
from tender fooling to savage satire, his friendly and brutal 
moods, his strutting arrogance that amazed the coffee 
houses, were not due to any tomfoolery of politics or 
thwarted ambition in the petty matter of advancement in 
the church but were due to a conflict, honorably won by 
Swift, in the place where a man lives. The “early” in 
this supposition is important. Leslie Stephen, quoting the 
familar- dark prophecy of Swift at the age of fifty: “I 
shall be like that tree; I shall die at the top,” justly ob- 
serves that “a man haunted perpetually by such fore- 
bodings might well think that marriage was not for him.” 
But Stephen is dealing with Swift in middle age and offer- 
ing an explanation of why, assuming that Swift was not 
already married to Stella, he did not marry Vanessa. Let 


us place the beginning of the perpetual foreboding early 
in Swift's life and see if the main facts, so far as we know 


them, will lie upon this supposition. 
. Swift’s attacks of vertigo began in his youth. He at- 
tributed his illness to an over-consumption of fruit when 


he was twenty-one. Swift knew better than that. Even 
if we assume that medical science in the eighteenth century 
was stupid and backward, Swift was too intelligent to 
believe that an early period of indigestion accounted for _ 
the suffering which afflicted him all his life. He knew, 
or suspected and feared, what was the matter with him. 
In 1699, when~he was thirty-two, he wrote some resolu- 
tions, headed “when I come to be old.” Among them 
is this: “Not to be fond of children or let them come 
near me hardly.” Stephen quotes a friendly commentator 
as saying: “We do not fortify ourselves with resolutions 
against what we dislike but against what we feel in our 
weakness we have reason to believe we are really inclined 
to.” That friendly commentator was right and under- 
stood human nature, though he had never lived (Stephen 
does not name him) to hear about libido, suppression, de- 
fence, inversion, and other wise words now current. 
Stephen goes wrong, it seems to me, in his following 
friendly commentation: “Yet it is strange that a man 
should regard the purest and kindliest of feelings as a 
weakness to which he was too much inclined.” I have not 
space to quote the rest, whiclf is on page 31 of Stephen in 
the English Men of Letters. Swift was not fighting 
against a weakness, he was fighting against a strength. 
He resolves “not to marry a young woman.” In a letter | 
he calls a woman’s children her “litter,” and that has | 
been quoted by some critics as an example of his brutality. 
He loves Tom, Dick, and Harry but he hates mankind. 
Is it not clear? He cannot have what he wants, and 
what he wants is what normally results in children, in 
more mankind. His resolution, superficially harsh and 
misanthropic, is a masked, or inverted, expression of de- 
sire. Such expression is not of course, peculiar to literary 
satirists, but it should be remembered that Swift had su- 
premely the ironic trick of thought, the gift of saying a 
thing by saying exactly the opposite. 

The resolution should be read in the light of the fact 
that Stella was eighteen years old, a grown and comely 
woman. But the interpretation of it depends much more 
closely on the termination of his affair with Varina. ‘The 
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date, 1699, suggests this. He had proposed to Varina, 
Miss Waring, in 1696, in a letter which is: passionate 
enough, and had been rejected, at least provisionally, on 
the score of her ill health and his poverty. Four ycars 
later, after he had received the living at Laracor and 
seemed to be on the way to other preferments, she wished 
to hold him to his word; and he jilted her. There are 
three explanations. One is that he had fallen in love 
with Stella and so out of love with the other woman. 
The second explanation, Leslie Stephen’s, is that his am- 
bitions had not been realized, his advancement had not 
been brilliant, and marriage would have kept his nose to 
the grind-stone in an obscure living. That explanation is 
not good, for, though Swift always had an eye to the 
main chance and was worried about money, power, and 
- position, it is only men of cool blood or men who have 
extra-marital opportunities to gratify their desires who are 
ever deterred by considerations of thrift and economy 
from mafrying the beloved woman. Swift was not cold 
but passionate. And it is inconceivable that he, a clergy- 
man in a small parish, was finding his pleasure in illicit 
intercourse. 

The third explanation, which I venture to suggest, is 
that between his proposal to Varina in 1696 and his in- 
sulting rejection of her in 1700, between his thirtieth and 
thirty-fourth years, he had discovered a reason why he 
must not live with a woman. His resolutions, remember, 
nat to marry a young woman and not to be fond of children 
were written in 1699. How could Stephen believe that 
those resolutions, with others “pithy and sensible,” were 
“for behavior in a distant future?” Swift's heading, 
“when I am come old,” means nothing; he is writing from 
the misery of the moment. Why is the letter in which 
Swift puts an end to poor Varina so brutal and insulting 
that, in Stephen’s words, no one with a grain of self- 
respect could accept the conditions of marriage which he 
lays down? Because he could not tell her the real reason, 
a reason based on fear rather than on physiological cer- 
tainty. It is an honestly dishonest letter. It is a perfect 
example of that perplexing contradiction which appears 
everywhere in his life and writings, that he was brutally 
honest, saw through the postures and masks of everybody 
else, and yet postured, attitudinized and lied himself. He 
carried his secret agony with fortitude and alternately 
raged against the world and fooled with it. In relation 
to the Varina episode Stephen misses the point, though 
what he says is true enough: “Swift could be the most 
persistent and ardent of friends. But, when any one tried 
to enforce claims no longer congenial to his feelings, the 
appeal to the galling obligation stung him into ferocity, and 
brought out the most brutal side of his imperious nature.” 
Though a man has but one heart, yet his relations with his 
friends are quite different from his passions for women. 
A proud, ferocious and imperious nature is not the whole 
story of Swift. It does not give us the real foundation 
of the story of Varina, of Stella, of Vanessa and the man 
they loved. 

On the foundation which I propose the story of Stella 
will rest securely, intelligibly. If Swift was married 
secretly to Stella in 1716—the evidence is not conclusive— 
the marriage was only a legal ceremony performed perhaps 
for the purpose of securing her in case her fortunes went 
wrong or gossip or other circumstances made necessary 
the protection of his name. Almost certainly there was 
no physical marriage, no union legal or illegal. Why? 
He was free and she was free. She was, by his own ac- 
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count, a charming person who would have been quit. 
presentable to» his friends and in all ways helpful to , 
man in middle age-who is supposed to need a woman ¢o 
take care of him. Tlie answer is simply that Swift feared 
to propagate his tainted stock, that he refrained and 5. 
fered. And the Journal to Stella is a record of suffering, 
of passion disguised and writhing. A busy man, with 
other things to write, does not write that much to , 
woman he does not love, and he does not write that way 
to a woman he openly and avowedly loves, The “‘it:\. 
language,” the silliness, the foolings, the avoidance .{ 
direct declaration of love, the semi-paternal injunctions, 1). 
gossip about big people, much of it whimsical chatter jy 
which we get only by implication the serious view of 
Swift and his times that has made it an important his. 
torical document, the two or three hintful promises of 
felicity which commit Swift to nothing, the passages of 
melancholy and half-humorous old man’s grouch—al! this 
is a veiled love-letter. It is tingling and nervous and alert 
and full of pain, net the idle recreation of a tired man of 
affairs entertaining a child, but the heart-break of a power- 
ful man of forty-five expressed by indirections to a woman 
of thirty. Perhaps she understood his spleen and his 
complaints of ill-health. We may be on the way to under- 
standing them now. Certainly Stephen is off the track 
when he says that there are “grounds for holding that 
Swift was constitutionally indisposed to the passion of 
love.” Unless he means by that that Swift knew that 
there was something in his constitution which made the 
ultimate realization of love impossible. And Stephen does 
not mean that, for he speaks of the absence of traces of 
passion from writings “conspicuous for their amazing sin- 
cerity.” An amazing example of a sincere biographer 
missing the trace! Swift's insistence on his “coldness’’ and 
his assertion that he did not understand love are precisely 
an expression of what the words deny. 

Now enters the third woman of record—there may have 
been more—in Swift’s unhappy sexual life, Vanessa, Esther 
Vanhomrigh. At the same time that he is writing his 
long love-letter, the Journal to Stella, he is seeing Vanessa. 
Of course. It is all explicable. The man cannot have 
the woman he wants and is tantalized by another woman 
who wants him. He plays and he won’t play. He is tor- 
mented by the same restraint that keeps him out of Stella's 
bed. He is handsome, virile, and distinguished. The 
woman is crazy about him. He is unable to keep away 
from her, but he is fighting, for reasons known to him, 
against the impulse to possess her. He plays again, 4s 
with Stella, a game which, viewed superficially, is fraudu- 
lent and unfair. He is teacher, guide, philosopher and 
Dutch uncle. But she was not a docile, gentle girl like 
Stella. Mr, Freeman, who handles his documents a/- 
mirably and is not slanted from the truth by moralistic 
concerns for hero or heroine, is, nevertheless, naive and 
blind to the facts which he has so carefully considered. 
He says: “The tragedy, then, was inevitable from the 
day when Vanessa attempted to arouse in him a love of 
which he was incapable. It might have been hastened, or 
its form might have been different, if he had sternly broken 
with Vanessa as soon as he discovered the nature of her 
desires.” Swift was not incapable, ir that sense, and he 
knew the nature of her desires, for he was not a fool. 
What he knew also was the nature of his own desires and 


.their possible consequerices. ‘That is, I conjecture, the 


heart of the story of Swift’s he «rt. 


Joun Macy. 
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American English 


American English, by Gilbert M. Tucker. New York: 
Alfred Knopf. $3.50. 


"THE workmen of Great Britain, Ruskin admonished 
them in Fors Clavigera, were to remember that “Eng- 
land taught the Americans all they have of speech,” and 
that the words not learned from England were unseemly, 
“the vile among them not being able to be humorous parrots 
but only obscene mocking-birds.” That ought to have been 
silly enough to close the subject; at any rate it is perfect 
Ruskin. But in so far as such Englishmen as Ruskin and 
Dean Alford and the rest, who have treated this subject 
with varying taste, prejudice, scholarship and spleen, have 
helped to awaken in Americans themselves an interest in 
their own speech, they have done us a service. We owe them 
a good deal if they lead to such a book as Mr. Tucker’s. 
The most important part of American English is the 
list of 1,900 words supposed to be genuine Americanisms— 
which is to say they either originated in America or are 
used there in a sense today that would not be understood 
in Great Britain; such expressions as ball up, or bonanza, 
chip in; blow up meaning berate, corn for maize. There is 
a place, too, for the concise estimate of every important 
book that has appeared so far on American speech; and 
the bibliography, almost complete, though Professor Payne’s 
excellent Word List from Eastern Alabama is omitted. A 
long list of “Exotic Americanisms” is made up of more than 
1,100 expressions regarded by Bartlett, Farmer, Clapin or 
Thornton as peculiar to this country; which Mr. Tucker 
handles mainly by means of quotations mostly from British 
authors in whom the supposed Americanisms occur—rather 
jolly reading. In the list are words like alligator, quoted 
now by Mr. Tucker from Sir Walter Raleigh, 1614; 
baggage, found in Shakespeare, Chaucer and Goldsmith; 
cut up, found in Dickens and elsewhere; and finally the 
“three American verbs” that, according to the Messrs. 
Fowler in The King’s English, all Englishmen must “take 
a very firm stand against” as specimens of the “barbaric 
taste” that prevails in the United States: placate, antag- 
onize, and transpire. But placate was used by Cudworth 
in 1678; antagonize is defined in Bailey’s Dictionary, 1742, 
and appears elsewhere; and transpire is cited by Murray 
as occurring here and there from 1597 to 1908. ‘Though 
of course the British answer to this is simple enough. These 
words are to be found in English literature at some time or 
other; granted. That proves nothing. They may be his- 
tory but they are not good English. Americans should 
have been more careful in observing just when a word ceases 
to be used in England, however good it may once have been. 
But it is just here that I find fault with Mr. Tucker’s 
book. He has his British critics too much on his mind. 
As an American concern over our medium of life and liter- 
ature this whole field is alive and important. There is 
every sort of interest in it, curious or creative: of folklore, 
romance, history, or the art of writing; of words invented 
by Indians, by Dutchmen, or Spaniards, Negroes, China- 
men; expressions peculiar to the West, to the South, to the 
Church, to politics; or cant words, slang, new terms; the 
atmosphere of language. This is all living substance, and 
a book about it is a living affair. But in so far as it is 
only an answer to English attacks this sort of writing is 
second-rate; racing for an international etymological cup 
is hardly worthwhile. 
Obviously some of the English criticism of American 
speech is good for us, helpful enough; and a good deal of 
it is purely arbitrary, stupid or captious, or merely pre- 
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judiced and irascible. But what of it? Mr. Tucker Jets 
all this get under his skin. He needs to remind himselj 
gaily and oftener that prejudices and narrowness and mis. 
information must always be the unfortunate by-products 
everywhere of national pride and a strong sense of race. 
To be so concerned about and so irritated, as Mr. Tucker 
sometimes is, with British opinion is not urbane; it has 
even something colonial about it. It suggests a sort of 
national inferiority complex. Save for this I should enjoy 
sending his book to some of my English friends. But | 
can see the Oxford smile now at certain of the passages 
with their too heavy considerations, reproof and pique, for 
Oxford, whatever else it may do, goes in for the light 
touch. The technique of being serious in precisely the 
right way is one of Oxford’s most delicate intuitions. And 
Oxford might, and rightly I think, find Mr. Tucker a little 
priggish sometimes when he takes the English to task for 
things allowed by good usage in England, the only test, after 
all, for the English. In exactly the same way good Amer. 
ican usage must be the test for us. And it must be said in 
all fairness to the better type of Englishman that he likes 
you better if you stand on your own feet, though you may 
be rude about it, as he often is; he prefers a Texas ranch- 
man, without rudeness but wholly and almost unconsciously 
himself, to a Boston curate falling over himself to do the 
right thing for London. 

We may as well give up any hope that British standards 
of speech as they arise and develop can be imposed on 
American usage, since America is more and more a world 
to itself, of mingled peoples and conditions. Our language 
is one of our most profound interests, and a passion of craft 
and imagination may be brought to the study of it. But 
there is no more argument for our trying to emulate only 
British developments in speech from now on than for our 
having only one sauce, however white, to a hundred dishes 
or one bathtub to a house of thirty rooms. A student of 
this subject must possess this idea, wear it lightly and surely, 
and so waste less on the merely defensive. 

SrarK YOUNG. 


Selected Current Books 


The Wanderer, by Grant Overton. New York: Har 
court. $2.00. 

A novel from the life of Walt Whitman. 
Four Years in the Underbrush, anonymous. New York: 
Scribners. $2.50. ‘ 

A “novelist of note” gives her adventures as 

a working woman in New York. 
And Even Now, by Max Beerbohm. New York: Dutton. 
$2.00. 


Max Beerbohm collects twenty essays after 


ten years. 






Contributors 









NaTHANigL Perrer, an authority on the Far East, has 
recently contributed articles to the Century Maga- 
zine and the Nation. 


Epwarp G. Lowry was formerly managing editor of the 
New York Evening Post. 

Wi1aM J. Mack is impartial chairman of the Ladies’ 
Garment Industfy in Cleveland. 

Joun Macy is a graduate of Harvard and the author of 
the Life of Poe, Socialism in America and the Sp't't 

of American Literature. 
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8& weeks ago 


a new weekly paper began publication with the avowed 
purpose of presenting opinion, interpretation and criticism 
from the radical point of view. 


The Freeman 


has, since then, established itself firmly, and now serves to 
integrate a body of readers in every State of the Union 
and in 26 foreign lands. Its editorials, book reviews, es- 
says and special articles are accepted as authoritative by the 
American and foreign press, and they are widely quoted. 

The Freeman has made the reading public aware that 
radicalism is compatible with sound reasoning; it has 
awakened many liberals and conservatives to the folly of 
accepting ready-made editorial opinion; it has opened 
many eyes to the futility of most of the political and eco- 
nomic thinking that is commonly offered, and to the 
processes by which order may be substituted for mental 
chaos. Thei importance of good English, and the value of 
humor and satire as intellectual weapons, are not over- 
looked. In fact, many read 


The Freeman 


in the spirit of those commentators whose opinions follow. 
These have been chosen in order to present the views of 
persons who disagree with the paper. It would be too 
easy to print the praise of friends who share the 
FREEMAN'S beliefs! 


George Santayana, the great philosopher, says: 
Far as I am from sharing its political faith, I find the 
« Freeman far better written than anything I saw in my day: 
there is a consciousness in it of the world at large, and of 
the intellectual landscape, things I used ‘ miss in America 


altogether. 
H. S. Canby, editor of the Laieut Review of the 
New York Evening Post, says: 
We gladly pay our tribute here to the Freeman, a weekly 


ich apoio specializes i in good English, since one can 
read its (irrespective of what one thinks of the ideas 
) with a sense of pleasure as of a walker on a 


mountain who finds a path. 


The New York Times Book and Magazine Review: 
One of the most valuable features in the Freeman is ‘A 
Reviewer's Notebook’. One may not always agree with the 
views which are more intimated than deliberately put, in 
this weekly article, but no lover of good prose and intelli- 
gent comment should fail to read it with regularity. 


Take advantage of this introductory offer: 
— — CUT HERE — — CUT HERE — — CUT HERE — — 
Please send me THE FREEMAN 
(Regular price: 52 weeks, $6.00; 26 weeks, $3.00) 
and the book checked below: 
(The retail price of each bock is $2.00) 
..»»Poor Wuire, dy Sherwood Anderson 
..THe History or a Lirerary Rapicat, by 
Randolph Bourne 
..+. THE Invisiste Censor, by Francis Hackett 
..» Tirep Rapicats, dy Walter Weyl 
....PsycHOANALYsis, by André Tridon 
.... REVOLUTION AND Democracy, by -F. C. Howe 
.-A Reuicion ror THE New Day, dy C. F. Dole 
On this special offer you need send only 
$6.00 to pay for 52 weeks and the book 
$3.60 to pay for 26 weeks and the book 


B. W. Huebsch, President 


116 West 13th Street New York City 


THE NEW REPUBLIC 





WORKERS’ EDUCATION in the UNITED STATES 
The Report of the Proceedi of the First National Conferenee 
on Workers’ Education in the United States is now ready for im- 
mediate distribution. The student’s problem, the teacher's prob 
lem, the organizer’s = roblem, and o: labor’s problem are 
resented by the workers, aly and labor leaders themselves 
bo this volume of 144 pages. This Report is an authentic and 
histeric document on this movement America. Price ff 
cents a copy. Forty cents a copy in orders of one hund 
WORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA 


465 West 23d Sreet, N. Y. C. 
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Ludwig ve Francis 


LEWISOHN HACKETT 


Associate Editor of the Associate Editor of the New 
Nation, in a series of four Republic, in a series of three 
lectures on lectures on 


THE MODERN DRAMA WHATAREC R TCSFOR 

Four Saturday evenings at Tuesday evenings, November 

8:30 o'clock. November 19, 29, and December 6, and 

26, and December 3 and 10. 7 ad wy — 
ae : r . at : o 

Subscription chets $1.90 sod Subscription tickets $2.00 and 

$2.50. Single lectures $2.50. Single lectures 

$.50 and $.75 “7< 


$.75 and $1.00. 
(War tax included) 





(War tax included) 


RUMFORD HALL 
50 East 4ist Street, New York 
Tickets may now be obtained by addressing 
THE LITERARY FORUM 
110 West 42nd Street Bryant 4130 
Also on sale at the Beacon Book Shop, 26 West 47th St., 
The Washington Square Book Shop, 27 West 8th St., 
Gothic Art Book Shop, 176 Second Ave., and 
at Rumford Hall on evenings of lectures 











THE BOOKSTER 
240 Waverly Place, Room 4 New York City 
would like to send you his catalogue on rare books, first 
editions, colored plate books, out of print and hard to get 
books; and he solicits inquiries regarding books of these 
descriptions. 














The American Philosophy 


of Government 


ALPHEUS HENRY SNOW 


Author of “The Administration of 
Dependencies,” etc. 


Essays on the domestic and international 
relations of America. Courts over States, 
The Mandatory System, Cooperative Union, 
Shantung and Spheres of Influence, Indica- 
tive Conciliation, etc. 8°. $4.00 


The Question 


of Aborigines 
in the Law and Practice of Nations 


ALPHEUS HENRY SNOW 


Written at the request of the Department 
of State and reprinted by permission 


Development of colonies, the doctrines of 
Intervention, and the Triple Principle, Mid- 
dle Africa, etc. 8°. $3.00 


Two notable books discussing the leading questions 
before the Washington Conference. 


At All Booksellers 


New York G. P. Putnam’s Sons Lendoa 














Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 
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By JOHN 











—00the rock on which 
the Conference may split” — 


Ltt your finger tips 


VERYBODY knows that a vast war somehow lies 

in wait for us in the tangled issues of the Pacific 
unless the Chino-Japanese problem is comprehended and 
dealt with by the western world. Politics in the Far 
East is such “a mess of personalities and factions,” as 
John Dewey himself points out, that the occidental mind 
is balked at the obstacles in the way of understanding, if 
it does not take as guide and interpreter someone who _[ 
has actually studied the situation at close range and over 
a long period. This 64-page analysis and report inter- 
prets the fundamentals for the solution of the problem on 
which the peace of the world depends. 


At all news stands and book stores 25 
or direct from the publishers with the 
coupon below 




















The NEW REPUBLIC; 421 West 2xst Street, New York City. 
For the enclosed 25c. send me postpaid a copy of China, Japan and the U. S. A, 
by John Dewey. 
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* A dollar bill brings a 3 months’ Acquaintance subscription to The New Republic and the 
pamphlet FREE. 
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Going Like A Best Seller Nove! 


Letter from Publisher to Author 


BONI & LIVERIGHT, Inc. 
105 West 40th Street 
New York 
Dear Mr. Colcord: 

I am amazed at the initial success of 
your book. The orders we have received 
during the last few days are larger than 
those for any but two books on our list. 
Faithfully, 


Horace B. Liveright. 
THE GREAT DECEPTION 
By SAMUEL COLCORD 
sakes ear on destight ine 
meaning and mandate of the 


vote as to ace. It was not 
to scrap the League of Nations. 


Buy it today. 
$1.50 Beerywhere or of the Publishers 
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Debate: Permanent Progress for the 
Human Race is Impossible 
SCOTT 


CLARENCE 
DARROW NEARING 
negative 


affirmative 
FRANK P. WALSE, Chairman 
MANHATTAN OPERA HOUSE 


SUNDAY, NOV. 27, 2:30 p. m. 
Tickets $2, $1.50, $1, 75¢, 50c—On sale 
Rand School, 7 E. 15th St. 

Mail orders filled in order of receipt 
No War Tas 


Can - f cooperati ¥ lied 
the princi ° on applic 
to our banks? he WHY, WHEN, WHERE 
and HOW of this question effectively probed 
and answered in a new and original book, 
“Now, What About Our Ranks,” by Russ Webb, 
& westerner. Single copy, postpaid, $1.0. 
Discount on larger orders for ific commun- 

campaigns. Independent blisher, Fort 

i, Idaho. 














Friday, Nov. 18, Everett Dean Martin—Is 
modern Civilization Bankrupt? 


Tuesday, Nov. 22, Dr. Algernon S. Crapscy 
—Value and Danger of Persecution. 











THE QUAKER CHALLENGE 
‘TO A WORLD OF FORCE = 
an Address by 


ELBERT RUSSELL 
To be had FREE by addressing 
FRIENDS’ GENERAL CONFERENCE 
140 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Wanted—a 
for a little girl of three who must be pro 
tected from children’s diseases and there 
fore is sent every morning from 9 to 12 
to Van Cortlandt or Bronx Park with & 
nurse and careful chauffeur. Another lit- 
Seas dieee and dian Masaeat ctorences 
to . 4 ere: 

. Address Box 131, New Repub- 
lic, 421 West 21st Street, New Yoork City. 





Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 
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Seven Years Ago 
this week 
The New Republi’s Ship 
was Launched 


It was rather a memorable eecasion. Wall Streer 
banker united with radical’ laborite in praising the 
new venture in journalism. Probably no serious 
journal in America was ever given such a cordial 
welcome. For a time it looked as if the incredible 
had happened, that The New Republic was going to 
be what none of its sponsors or well-wishers dreamed 
it could be—a popular magazine. 


But very soon ominous, threatening clouds ap- 
peared to darken that prospect. Almost at once the 
new weekly was discovered to have a mind of its 
own—an active, informed, positive mind. And 
those who looked to it for nothing more than agree- 
ment with their own pet ideas quietly withdrew or 
became its, open antagonists. Had The New Re- 
public been seeking popularity, its hopes would have 
perished then and there. Happily it wanted none 
that could be attained only by the sacrifice of its in- 
dependence, no sucess, if that meant subservience to 
any group or interest. 


Yet, in seven years, it has realized its hopes and 
achieved the kind of popularity it sought. Those 
Americans who prize open discussion, healthful crit- 
icism and hold controversy to be as needful in a 
democracy as agreement, have always rallied to its 
support. And there is a rather surprising number 
of such Americans. ‘The present issue, aside from 
being the biggest in point of size, and probably the 
most significant in point of contents published dur- 


“Cuina, JAPAN AND THE U. S. A.”, by John 
Dewey, is a 64-page pamphlet bound in board. It 
contains Dr. Dewey’s report and conclusions on the 
problems of China with respect to Japanese aggres- 
sion which the Washington Conference has to solve. 
Dr. Dewey has just returned from a two and a 
half years’ stay in the Orient, and he is perhaps the 
best qualified American to discuss Eastern politics 
authoritatively. 

“Roaps To Psace” is a 64-page pamphlet also in 


boards (the two are identical in format) and is a 
reprint of Part Il of this issue. Each sells for 25c. 





ing the sevem years, is also the largest in edition. 
Almost 60,000 copies of this number will be printed 
and distributed. 


Since November, 1914, a world has died and been 
resurrected. Where there was need for a journal of 
The New Republic’s character then, such a journal 
is a wholly indispensable necessity now. The compli- 
cations and intricacies of world affairs have risen to 
such mountainous proportions as to defy the average 
newspaper reader whe seeks to assimilate them. Nor 
will summaries and digests suffice. But Americans 
have got to know. Never was there so much to 
think about: Wholly unprepared, we are called upon 
to assume a gigantic amount of responsibility for the 
world’s destiny. If we are creditably to discharge 
that trust, we must interpret the news, understand 
what is going on, keep our perspective, and see ahead 
as we have never done before. ‘Those who have 
journeyed with The New Republic during the past 
seven troubled and exciting years have seen the inter- 
pretation it put upon the event justified in the great 
majority of cases, and its larger judgments repeat- 
edly confirmed. ‘That they find association with the 
thought of The New Republic stimulating and help- 
ful is attested by the number that are continuing and 
by the fact that their number grows. 


For those who wish to come aboard during the 
Washington Conference a ticket with attractive in- 
ducements is provided below. 





Tue New Repustic, 421 West 2rst Street. New York 


For the enclosed $3 please enter in my name a special 


Conference subscription of 9 months and send me free 


the two pamphlets described at the left. 
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The De Witt Clinton was useful 90 
years ago, but who would want to travel 
on it now in preference to the Twentieth 
Century Limited? 


The little pioneer train is of value only 
as a museum exhibit to illustrate the great 
evolution that has taken place in trans- 
portation. 


An out-of-date reference work is of as little 
use as the stage-coach train that served our 
grandfathers. 


The Enc 


up-to-date ~~ 


An Encyclopedia—to be of Service 
Must be 


/ 





en 


Within the short span of seven years the 
world has undergone tremendous changes. 


An encyclopedia edited before the war 
makes a nice appearance on the library 
shelves, but it is of little service to the 
reader who seeks a true picture of men and 
countries, of science and industry, of the 


_ great revolutions in ‘hought and progress— 


as they are today. 


Misinformation is worse than none. 


yclopedia 


AMERICANA 


A Storehouse Of All The Knowledge Of The World Today 


The new AMERICANA in your library places the 
knowledge of the world today at your service. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA CORPORATION a 

27 William Street, New York, N. Y. 

People’s Gas Building, Chicago, Ill. | 

Please send me free of charge descriptive literature of the | 

| 

| 


Encyclopedia AMERICANA. 
N.R. 11-16-21 


Under the ablest American editorship the 
new AMERICANA brings together the 
work of more than 2000 contributors—his- 
torians, publicists, engineers, scientists, states- 
men, not only from the United States, but 
from the leading countries of the world— 
men and women who are leaders in human 
thought and action. 
































Roads to Peace 
A Hand-book to the 
Washington Conference 





CONTENTS 
The Meaning of the Conference. Herbert C roly 
Public Opinion in Japan 4 it J ohn Dewey 
The British View . . . George Glasgow 
What France Wants . Sisley Huddleston 
A Japanese Rebuttal . . Bruce Bhiven 


Private Enterprise and War . M. O. Hudson 
The Rules of Warfare . Edwin D. Dickinson 
A Baedekertothe Conference. Frank I . Taylor 
Sea Power inthe Pacific . . Stark Young 


A Suffplement to 
THE NEW REPUBLIC 
| of November 16th, 1921 


PART II 
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To follow with interest and understanding the CONFER- 
ENCE FOR THE LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS, a 
thorough knowledge both of the complex points at issue and 
of the personalities of contemporary statesmen is essential. 


THESE NEW BOOKS GIVE JUST THE REQUISITE KNOWLEDGE 


JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES Payson J. Treat 


To appreciate the position in which Japan finds herself today, and the full sig- 
nificance of our own Pacific problems, a clear understanding of events leading 
up to the present situation is essential. From intimate knowledge and a thor- 
oughly unbiased viewpoint Professor Treat describes the political, commercial, 
and cultural development of Japan and analyzes her present policies—parti- 





cularly as they relate to the United States. $2.00 
SEA POWER IN THE PACIFIC Hector C. Bywater 
The Boston Transcript called this searching and unbiased study of our Paci 


problems “The most valuable exposition of world conditions today which has 
yet appeared in print.” And Rear-Admiral Sims says in the Atlantic Monthly 
“The reading public is fortunate in having presented to it at this time a treatise 
so thoroughly excellent, by a writer both authoritative and impartial.” $5.00 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHINA Kenneth S. Latourette 


A concise, readable and thoroughly up-to-date history, with particularly im- 
portant chapters on modern China and her present-day problems. $2.50 


THE BIG FOUR AND OTHERS Robert Lansing 


Illuminating character sketches of the leading allied statesmen that are at once 
most fascinating reading and an important contribution to history. Illus. $2.50 


WASHINGTON CLOSE-UPS Edward G. Lowry 


Keen, humorous and amazingly penetrating sketches of our public men from 
President Harding down, written from intimate first-hand knowledge with a 


steady play of humor and with an uncanny gift for unveiling the true character 
of the men. Illus. $3.00 


POLITICAL PROFILES From British Public Life 
H. Sidebotham 


Brilliant portrait sketches of British political leaders by the Parliamentary cor- 
respondent of the London Times. Among the “profiles” are Lord Grey, The 
Cecilians, Lord Reading, Lloyd George, Lord Curzon, Asquith, Winston 
Churchill, Chamberlain, Lady Astor, J. H. Thomas, Lord Birkenhead, Lord 
Derby, Lord Carson, and others. Illus. $3.00 


FROM PRIVATE TO FIELD-MARSHAL 
Sir William Robertson 
An autobiography of permanent importance for the full and frank story of a 
unique military career, but particularly because it is the most intimate view yet 
given of England’s part in the war. ‘Fascinating from cover to cover. Pall 


Mall and Globe, London. Illus. $5.00 


RECENT HISTORY OF THE UNEE Ee. STATES 


A clear, readable account and penetrating interpretation of our recent political 
and economic development. $5.00 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY aitccisicres 





4 Park St. 
Boston 








| 
| 








Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 
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SUPPLEMENT 





The Meaning of the Conference 


I 


The Abdication of Europe 


HE Washington Conference on the Limi- 

tation of Armaments is an unprecedented 

and a spectacular event in the annals of 
international diplomacy. Hitherto governments 
have arranged to hold all important international 
conferences in a European capital.* The selection 
of a European city was taken for granted. In the 
large majority of cases none but European powers 
participated in the negotiations, and they discussed 
nothing but European broils. Even when the 
agenda of a conference included questions in which 
other than European powers were represented and 
interested, it was naturally held in Europe. The 
practice was a matter of convenience for the great 
majority of the delegates and of propriety and 
efficiency in reference to the objects of the confer- 
ences. Europe might include only a small part of 
the world in population and area, but it was almost 
the whole of the world in power and in importance. 
It was the king of continents. Other continents 
became internationally important chiefly as the re- 
sult of European interest and recognition. 

The Washington Conference violates these pre- 
cedents. It is summoned by an American govern- 
ment. It gathers in an American capital. Yet it 
does not deal with specifically American questions. 
It is the result of a world war which was chiefly 
a European war. It is called to discuss and, if 
possible, to agree upon a general limitation of 
armaments. Its agenda include questions about 
the rules of war and the manufacture and trade in 
arms whose official international discussion has 
hitherto taken place in Europe. Its specific political 





*Algeciras was an accidental exception. 





subject-matter concerns Asia more than America. 
When, consequently, the Prime Ministers of the 
two most powerful European countries decide to 
represent their nations in Washington at enormous 
personal inconvenience, it is clear that something 
has happened to the kingship of Europe among the 
continents. There are excellent reasons of a kind 
which have proved to be decisive in the past why a 
conference on the limitation of armaments should 
assemble, say, in London, but under existing con- 
ditions London would not do. The British govern- 
ment could not have called it and managed it with 
any chance of success. Neither could the French 
government. So the European statesmen have had 
to pack their ribbons and medals in their grips and 
travel, much against their will, to the upstart con- 
tinent of America. They can never undo the fact 
of their coming. It means the surrender by 
Europe of leadership among the continents—a 
leadership which began with the conquests of 
Alexander, which was continued by the victory of 
Rome over Carthage, which was successfully de- 
fended by the defeat of the Saracens at the Battle 
of Tours and which has never since until now been 
seriously impaired. 

It does not follow that any other continent will 
take its place. For the moment there is one coun- 
try rather than one continent which occupies a 
political and economic position strong enough to 
assume the initiative and invite the other nations 
to meet and discuss the disproportion between their 
meagre assets and their prodigious liabilities. That 
country is the United States. Our fellow citizens 
will feel flattered to see their country promoted 
from the class of a rank outsider at international 
feasts of conversation into the lonely class of pre- 
siding potentate. Their novel eminence will look 
to many of them like a mere recognition of their 
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excellence in power and ability and character. But 
they should not be over unctuous about it. The 
American people have not done much to deserve 
the transfer of the initiative in international poli- 
tics to this country and they have as little excuse 
for continental as they have for national com- 
placency. They are only more fortunate and less 
delinquent than their brethren in Europe. 

America has, indeed, been increasing steadily in 
power and importance as compared to Europe, but 
except for one fact it would still be far inferior to 
Europe in power and importance. That one fact, 
of course, is the war. Europe allowed itself to be 
rent and shattered by a civil war. Its governments 
would or could not either settle their quarrel or 
confine it to their own borders. They preferred to 
call in America and Asia. With this assistance the 
Western powers won the victory which was to save 
the world, but their victory with the help of the 
United States did not save Europe. It perpetuated 
instead of healing the European schism. Its re- 
sult was to dissipate the power, impair the impor- 
tance and undermine the social self-confidence of 
the king of continents. Its downfall is not a defeat 
nor as yet a supersession. It is an involuntary ab- 
dication. The European nations are the victims 
of their own dissensions and destructive violence. 
Being unable to regulate themselves, they can no 
longer dominate other continents. They preferred 
during the war to adopt a strategy of mutual 
physical annihilation rather than a strategy of 
political accommodation. They succeeded in pull- 
ing down their common power, influence and 
leadership. 

Europe may never regain its former kingship. 
America, Asia and Africa are increasing relatively 
in wealth, population and power, and they will in- 
sist more and more upon being treated at least as 
equals in a federation of continents. But it will be 
a grave misfortune for civilization if Europe does 
not come back, if the European peoples remain 
the helpless victims of their domestic dissensions. 
The early moral and physical recuperation of 
Europe is indispensable to the happiness and wel- 
fare of other peoples and to any sufficient concen- 
tration of human attention on improvements in the 
art of living. Even in misfortune and delinquency 
Europe continues to be, if not the king of conti- 
nents, at least a peculiarly interesting and fascinat- 
ing assemblage of ex-royalty. If its nations go 
down, they will for the time being tumble civiliza- 
tion down with them. . Its primacy has lasted so 
long and was so bravely carried that it cannot tem- 
porarily resign without erecting the causes of its 
resignation into the chief preoccupation of its 


successor. 
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4 II 
The Interest ot the United States 
iS in Land Armaments 


The first and most fundamental business with 
which the Washington Conference will deal is the 
sickness of Europe and the route to recovery. The 
President and Mr. Hughes for reasons to which 
I will refer later shy away from this matter, but 
they cannot prevent its consideration and they 
have not dared to try. Indeed, by including land 
disarmament in the agenda, they invited the- Etro- 
pean delegates to propose for discussion both the 
political dissensions and the economic disabilities 
of Europe. The European governments know 
perfectly well that their expenditures on arma- 
ments are one of the chief barriers to economic 
recovery, but these expenditures are only the 
doctor’s bills which their political maladies force 
them to pay. They will propose, consequently, to 
discuss the limitation of land armaments in relation 
to the national conflicts of which ‘these armies are 
the instruments, and as this proposal will only re- 
peat the proposal of the United States in relation 
to the discussion of naval armaments, the Amer- 
ican delegation cannot refuse. 

Yet the inability to refuse will place the Amer- 
ican government in an awkward position. For the 
British and French delegations will, in formulat- 
ing their attitude towards European armament 
and its economic effect, focus the discussion upon 
an embarrassing aspect of the subject. They will 
insist upon the impossibility of recovery without 
positive assistance from abroad which the United 
States is alone in a position to supply; and they 
will ask the United States to toe the mark. This 
the American government is extremely reluctant 
to do. No matter how courteously it refuses, the 
refusal will look churlish and selfish. What is the 
justification for the refusal? And what will be 
its effect upon the outcome of the Conference? 

The French argument and policy is ingeniously 
and persuasively stated by Mr. Sisley Huddieston 
elsewhere in this issue. It is in substance a refusal 
to disarm until France can count upon the payment 
of her bill for reparations and upon absolute future 
security. She will ask substantially as a price of 
disarmament that the American government 
guarantee the payment of the reparations account 
and enter into a defensive alliance with her against 
Germany. She does not ask for the ratification of 
the Treaty of Versailles, but she does ask for the 
ratification of the Anglo-French-American agree- 
ment to protect the French frontier against another 
German attack. She cannot consider any reduc- 
tion of military expenses and land armaments un- 
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less an American army remains actually or potenti- 
ally upon the Rhine. 

An American government controlled by the Re- 
publican party cannot acquiesce in this argument 
without repudiating its declared policy with respect 
to European entanglements. It rejected the Cove- 
nant of the League chiefly because of Article X 
and the consequent implication of the American 
nation in European territorial disputes. The pro- 
posed Anglo-French-American convention would, 
far more than the Covenant, constitute a guaran- 
tee by this country of the territorial dispositions 
of the Treaty of Versailles. For France will con- 
strue any attempt by Germany to escape from the 
Treaty as an attack, and as Germany recovers, if 
she is allowed to recover, she will become increas- 
ingly rebellious against the legislation of Versailles. 
In that event the American nation would have 
assumed an onerous military responsibility—one 
which it could not permanently redeem unless it 
added substantially to the number of its trained 
soldiers and to its whole military equipment. 

The disinclination by the Republicans to ratify 
the Anglo-French-American convention is dictated 
chiefly by a desire to keep the American nation out 
of war, but in spite of its screen of self-preoccupa- 
tion it makes for a result which is as much to the 
advantage of Europe as to the advantage of this 
country. An American guarantee to France against 
attack by Germany would not bring appeasement 
to Europe and it would not result, except perhaps 
for a moment, in the reduction of European mili- 
tary expenses and land armament. It would per- 
petuate the European civil war by giving renewed 
vitality to its major causes. Reassured by the 
American guarantee, France would not feel the need 
of accommodating her policy to the susceptibilities 
and the interests of Germany and Russia. Her 
convention with America would mean to her the 
confirmation of military victory, obtained as the 
result of American intervention, and a relief from 
the necessity, which she is now increasingly feeling, 
of seeking security by means of an agreement with 
Germany. 

The American nation cannot guarantee security 
to a France whose insecurity is rooted deep in 
European dissensions. It cannot pledge its mili- 
tary power to safeguard France against the con- 
sequences of a foreign policy over which it exercises 
no control. The European nations, if they wish 


for security and recuperation, must first deal 
remedially with the causes of their own dissensions 
and move in the direction of a political reconcilia- 
tion with one another. French opinion, faced with 
the impossibility of collecting reparations from 
Germany and the necessity of choosing between a 
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policy of accepting this fact or using it to destroy 
Germany, is hesitating. If France decides to carry 
on the destruction of Germany, she will almost cer- 
tainly isolate herself and bring what remains of 
Germany nearer to Great Britain, America and 
Russia. It is a very dangerous course which she 
may well shrink from adopting. But what is the 
alternative? If she does not wish or dare to de- 
stroy Germany and yet is not protected against ulti- 
mate German resentment, is she not bound in the 
long run to seek an accommodation? Will not the 
logical and realistic French mind understand the 
force of this alternative and act on the understand- 
ing? Would not a defensive alliance with this 
country cloud the issue and tempt her to pursue 
a temporizing policy of preventing the recupera- 
tion of Germany regardless of its effect upon 
Europe and the world? 

When the American friends of France and 
Europe urge an immediate political intervention in 
Europe by the American government, they are 
performing a poor service for the object of their 
solicitude. What they are really proposing is an 
assumption by the United States of a responsibiilty 
for European welfare and a leadership in Euro- 
pean affairs, which, if it were successful, would be 
tantamount not only to the abdication of Europe 
as the king of continents, but to its supersession 
by the chief American nation. No doubt if the 
American people devined the opportunity of domi- 
nating the civilized world for a few generations 
which now lies within their grasp and if they were 
ready to subordinate the use of their economic and 
military resources to that end, they might by a 


colossal tour de force impose a temporary equili- 


brium on Europe and pose as its paternal rescuer. 
But the American people are not capable of such 
an effort of the imagination and the will, and if 
they were, they would commit themselves to an ad- 
venture ultimately disastrous to themselves and to 
Europe. Before it can accept American aid with 
safety or profit, Europe must mitigate its domestic 
animosities and dissensions. European recovery is 
primarily a European problem. It will take a Euro- 
pean conference, in which Germany and Russia are 
represented as equals, to engineer the work. The 
only way in which the European peoples can re- 
gain anything like their former power and prestige 
is to forget about France d’abord and Deutschland 
iiber Alles and become first of all good Europeans. 
When they have become better Europeans, they 
will have a sufficient excuse to ask the American 
people to become better citizens of the world. 
Two years ago the advice to the European na- 
tions to earn assistance by becoming first of all 
good Europeans would have seemed like a fan- 
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tastic impossibility. It, does not look very prac- 
ticable today, but it is not as fantastic as it former- 
ly was. Fellowship in adversity has diminished 





some of the animosities, egotisms and conflicts . 


which Europe inherited from the war; and ad- 
versity will, I am afraid, continue until the Euro- 
peans renew and increase their conviction of com- 
mon interests and destinies. The American nation 
can and will alleviate the resultant suffering, as it 
did last year in Central Europe and as it is now 
doing in Russia. But it cannot take over responsi- 
bility for the condition or for the cure. If France 
will not reduce armaments without the,presence, 
actual or potential, of American troo her 
eastern frontier, then France will have to ‘in 
armed and both France and Europe will have to 
pay the bill. The French are not the only people 
in the world who are entitled to security. They 
will never get it for themselves until they are 
willing to share it with others. 

As long as the Treaty of Versailles is the foun- 
dation of European public law and the French atti- 
tude remains what it is, there is little or no chance 
of land disarmament. Neither can the American 
government take the lead in bringing it about. 
The American army is already reduced to the 
volume of a police force; and the French proposal, 
whatever its temporary effects on European mili- 
tary expenditures, would increase the military re- 
sponsibility of this country. The European nations 
have no sufficient excuse for passing the problem 
of diminishing land armaments on to the American 
people. America may eventually help in reducing 
them to manageable limits, but only in case the 
European nations will themselves move towards 
the conversion of Europe from a bigger Balkans 
into a greater Switzerland. 

In se far as the United States can help the Euro- 
pean peoples in reducing their land armaments to 
manageable limits, it should use for that purpose 
an economic rather than a political leverage. The 
cas for American economic assistance to Europe 
is much stronger than the case for political and 
military assistance. An enormous proportion of 
the immediately available financial and economic 
power of the world is concentrated in the United 
States. The proportion is so large that European 
recovery will be unnecessarily and deplorably de- 
layed unless it can obtain American cooperation. 
Indeed it is no exaggeration to say that without 
active American aid it will be impossible for the 
European nations to balance their budgets, sta- 
bilize their currencies and restore their credits. Of 
course the United States cannot by any display of 
generosity bestow solvency upon economically 
bankrupt governments any more than it can be- 
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stow security upon nations whose political liabili- 
ties far exceed their political assets. But it can, 
should, and in the end must help Europe to write 
off financial liabilities which, if written off, would 
enormously alleviate the existing political exaspera- 
tion, and in the end the military expenditures. 
France and Great Britain would willingly scale 
down the German reparation account whese size 
is a source of so much of that existing political 
instability, provided the American government 
would not insist on collecting the debts due by 
them to this country. 

The American government is as little prepared 
just at present to cancel any considerable part of 
its loans to Europe as it is to guarantee the Rhine 
frontier, but we trust that in this second respect 
the Conference will have an educational effect both 
upon Congress and the administration. The dele- 
gates from the major European countries will have 
excellent reasons and opportunities to call the at- 
tention of the American delegation and American 
public opinion to the partial dependence of their 
political and military upon their economic liabili- 
ties, and the demonstration, if submitted with tact, 
will little by little dissolve the existing obstacles 
to the acceptance of the truth and will soak in. Inas- 
much as the subject is not specified in the agenda, 
the Conference cannot very well spend much time 
in discussing the financial predicament of Europe, 
but the European delegates can call attention to 
the paramount importance of these economic ques- 
tions, and they can pave the way for the summon- 
ing in the near future of an economic congress. 

Will the assumption by the American govern- 
ment of the attitude towards European problems 
which I have indicated wreck the Conference? 
Will the refusal to guarantee Europe against the 
consequences of its dissensions result in a refusal 
by the European governments to consider on their 
merits the American proposals to limit naval 
armaments and to remove the causes of disorder in 
the Pacific? It may have this result. There is a 
disposition among European diplomats to consider 
national politics as necessarily the trading of ex- 
clusive advantages, and if this disposition prevails 
in Washington, and if the American government 
will not consider the European claim for economic 
assistance, the Conference may increase instead of 
diminishing international disorder. But there is a 
good chance that it will not. The American gov- 
ernment may prove to be open to conviction about 
its share in the economic disabilities of Europe. 
For its own part it is not asking Europe to accept 
and approve an egotistic national American policy 
in the Pacific, but to help in defending and eradicat- 
ing the existing causes of disorder and the excuses 
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for naval armaments. The European governments 
can lend a hand without assuming American or 
Asiatic liabilities or imperilling any assets which 
belong properly to themselves. If they are candidly 
and wisely approached, they will, considering the 
predicament of the world and the pressure by pub- 
lic opinion for concrete results, be likely to consent. 


Ill 
The Interest of the United States in 
Naval Armaments 


The United States cannot at present take the 
initiative in bringing about the reduction of armies, 
the cost of which is ruining Europe. Its inability 
to deal with the causes of the disorder and dissen- 
sion in Europe, the expression of which is the 
Treaty of Versailles, prevents it from dealing with 
their effects in insecurity and armaments. But it 
occupies an entirely different position with respect 
to the reduction of navies. It is qualified in all 
probability to bring about a limitation of naval 
armament and to give permanence to a holiday in 
the building of battleships by removing the reasons 
which have prompted its own and other govern- 
ments to compete for the control of the seas. Naval 
armament is a matter in which the American peo- 
ple are unavoidably and overwhelmingly interested. 

They have emerged from the war with a navy 
which will soon be on paper either a little inferior 
or a little superior to that of Great Britain. The 
United States is one of the three great naval 
powers in the world, and if it decided to become 
the first, it could afford to outbuild both Japan 
and Great Britain. It is one of the ironies of 
history that the actual outcome of-the competition 
in naval armaments between Germany and Great 
Britain is the construction of a fleet by the United 
States which forms a more serious threat to British 
naval supremacy than the German or any other 
fleet has been since the Napoleonic wars; but in 
this as in many other respects the war only precipi- 
tated a result which was likely some time to take 
place. The American nation is the creature of 
maritime exploration and traffic. During the 
pioneer period when we were conquering the conti- 
nent, our eyes were fastened on the land, but sea 
power, its distribution and deportment, must al- 
ways remain one of our chief objects of national 
and international solicitude. We have already 
fought a war with Great Britain over what we took 
to be her bad maritime manners. We entered the 
late war as the result of a quarrel with Germany 
about a violation of the rules of the sea. We are 
not as yet dependent on the sea for subsistence, 
as are the British Isles, but it is only a question 
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of time. A hundred million people with thousands 
of milés of coast line on both the Atlantic and the 
Pacific and with the welfare of its people increas- 
ingly derived from foreign commerce is, in a dis- 
orderly world, bound to need and demand a navy 
big enough to challenge the control of the seas. 

During the century between 1814 and 1914 the 
American nation, except for a few years during 
the Civil War, did not possess a formidable navy. 
It did not seriously feel the need of such a navy. 
It cherished no serious grievance against the con- 
trol exercised by the British Empire over the 
waters of the Atlantic Ocean. It did, indeed, in 
the c the Monroe Doctrine proclaim a na- 
tion icy which was unenforcible without an 
American fleet strong enough to protect the Amer- 
ican coast line against European intrusion, but the 
discrepancy was not an object of anxiety in this 
country. Ever since Canning had approved the 
original promulgation of the Doctrine, Great 
Britain had not disputed it. During the nineteenth 
century the Monroe Doctrine as an effective polit- 
ical policy rested on the British fleet and on the 
tacit approval of the British nation. As long as 
the mistress of the seas respected it, America had 
no reason to be restive urider the British maritime 
over-lordship. There remained a possible bone of 
contention in the different views, officially asserted 
by the two countries, with respect to belligerent 
and neutral rights on the high seas during war, but 
that difference did not look serious until the Great 
War broke out. Many British authorities on in- 
ternational law tended to approve of the American 
assertion of neutral, as- opposed to belligerent, 
rights. Early in the war the two countries began 
a sharp controversy over the British violation of 
pre-established neutral rights. If the United States 
had remained neutral, this controversy might have 
waxed serious; but after its declaration of war 
against Germany the American government 
acquiesced in the drastic British treatment of the 
European neutrals. 

The American fleet was not built for the purpose 
of disputing the control of the seas with the British 
fleet. It was built as the result of a vague but 
intense feeling that the world was becoming an 
increasingly dangerous place, in which nations 
must arm for their own defence. Was there any 
justification for this apprehension? Not so far as 
Great Britain is concerned. American public opin- 
ion is not in my opinion any more apprehensive of 
danger from the British Empire than Canada is 
of an attack from the United States. If the Amer- 
ican and British fleets were the only powerful 
navies now in existence, the two governments could 
negotiate to reduce their size without raising any 
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outstanding or serious difference of political policy. 
But there is another powerful fleet in existence— 
that of Japan; and about the Japanese fleet Amer- 
ican public opinion takes a different attitude. If 
the world is a dangerous place in the eyes of an 
American, it is chiefly because of the Japanese 
navy and army. He would not hesitate to approve 
any expenditure which his government might con- 
sider necessary to provide for naval protection 
against Japan. In his mind the American fleet has 
of recent years come to exist chiefly for that pur- 
pose. 

The situation with respect to naval armaments 
is, consequently, something like this. There are 
three formidable fleets in existence—those of Great 
Britain, the United States and Japan. In spite of 
the existence of some friction between the United 
States and Great Britain, neither at present is 
afraid of the other’s navy as a threat to its own 
safety. The statement is even more true of the 
relations between Japan and the British Empire. 
They are in fact allies for certain definite purposes. 
But the United States is afraid of Japan, and 
Japan is even more afraid of the United States. 
Why cannot the two governments quiet these fears 
by reaching a joint agreement to cut down their 
fleets by a third or a half or even two-thirds? 
And why can they not reach such an agreement 
without raising any differences of political policy? 


IV 
Why Bring in the Far East? 


They could, were it not for a fact of major 
importance. Japan is, of course, exclusively a 
Pacifle power. The United States possesses long 
coast lines on both the Pacific and the Atlantic. 


. The American people have had no reason to fear 


the British fleet, because unlike the German fleet 


- it was not associated with a dangerously large army 


and because Great Britain tacitly approved of the 
Monroe Doctrine which protected the Americans 
against the aggressive designs of European pow- 
ers. But it is different in the Pacific. That part 
of Asia which is washed by the shores of the 
Pacific has endured fifty years of systematic for- 
eign exploitation in which all the large European 
powers, except Italy, participated. Something 
over twenty years ago the American government 
started to protect China, and since then and par- 
ticularly since the victory of Japan over Russia, 
the European nations abandoned the political 
penetration of China and confined themselves to 
economic penetration. Thereafter the only power 
which continued a policy of political aggres- 
sion on the Asiatic mainland was Japan. In 1910 
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the American government proposed the neutraliza- 
tion of the Manchurian Railways for the purpose 
of freeing China from the worst threat to its in- 
dependence and giving reality to the policy of equa! 
economic rights for all nations in China, but Japan 
would not consider the proposal. and allied herself 
with Russia in opposition to American interfer- 
ence. Later she used the occasion of the war to 
impose the Twenty-one Demands on China, to 
seize Shantung and to occupy part of Siberia. 

The Japanese navy is, consequently, the instru- 
ment of a policy of aggression, which looks in the 
direction of giving Japan political suzerainty over 
eastern Asia. The United States has reason to 
fear and resist this policy to an extent to which she 
has no reason to fear and resist the imperialism 
of the European powers in Africa or in western 
Asia. She has historic interests and rights in China 
which Japanese aggression endangers, but that is 
not all. If during the next few generations Japan 
continues to expand along the lines on which she 
has expanded during the last generation, she will 
become a danger to all free nations with a coast 
line on the Pacific. She will become a nation with 
engineers, capitalists, sailors and soldiers at its 
head, who have occupied territories on the main- 
land in order to obtain access to raw materials 
and an abundance of cheap labor, and who will 
seek to keep for their own benefit both these nat- 
ural resources and the vast undeveloped market 
of the Chinese people. This Japanese Empire wi! 
need for its security a conscript army and a fleet 
strong enough to control the waters of the Pacific 
—a fleet which in the end will be commensurate 
with the size of this huge enterprise in political and 
economic imperialism. Such a fleet controlled by 
the same government which commanded the second 
largest army in the world and designed to safe- 
guard a policy which deprives between three and 
four hundred million people of political independ- 
ence, is a menace to human liberty which it would 
be foolhardy to ignore. 

Let us suppose the American government agrees 
with the British and Japanese*governments to re- 
duce their fleets to one-third of the size which they 
will have reached in 1924, but ignores the differ- 
ences of political and economic policy between 
Japan and the United States, what would be the 
result? Japan would still possess a fleet large 
enough to protect her water communications with 
the mainland and the transmission of soldiers and 
commodities which the carrying on of her conti- 
nental Asiatic policy demands. She could continue 
her policy of economic and political domination in 
China without any fear of hindrance and could 
snap her fingers, as she did in 1910, at the protests 
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of the United States. Assuming the success of 
her attempts to industrialize China, she would ac- 
cumulate resources in capital, industrial equipment 
and technical skill, which would enable her, if 
necessary and when the time came, to defend her 
economic conquests with a fleet much more power- 
ful than that which she can now afford. A limita- 
tion of naval armament, that is, without any at- 
tempt to do away with the economic and political 
aggression which renders Japan dangerous im- 
mediately to China and ultimately to the United 
States, would not do anything permanently to di- 
minish either the chances of war or the expenses 
of armament. 

The limitation of armaments as a physical fact 
is important, but it is not decisive as an agency of 
peace. National armament is the creature of na- 
tional policy. If a nation cherishes policies which 
impair the freedom and prevent the development 
of other nations, it is bound to arm in self-protec- 
tion against the resentment and the fear of other 
nations. It may agree temporarily to limit its 
armaments provided those who suffer from its ag- 
gression or are opposed to its pretensions agree to 
a similar limitation. But in that event disarma- 
ment is an advantage to the aggressor. It frees his 
hand. The helplessness of China has provided her 
aggressors with their opportunity. In the end she 
will assume the job of protecting herself, but in the 
meantime those who understand the disastrous con- 
sequences of an indefinite continuation of the ex- 
ploitation of the past must try to provide for her 
protection. If they disarm without raising any 
question about the results of their disarmament on 
the political and economic conditions of the Far 
East, they may be as powerless to protect China 
as China is to protect herself. 

The British Empire with its fleet occupies an 
extremely significant and important relationship to 
the strategic strength of Japanese political aggres- 
sion on the Asiatic mainland, Some twenty years 
ago it entered into an alliance with Japan whereby 
Japan,*in exchange for the protection of Great 
Britain against an attack by a combination of 
European powers, guaranteed British possessions 
in the Far East. The bargain promised to be of 
enormous benefit to both countries. It promoted 
Japan from the position of a suspected inferior 
who was never invited to dine with the diplomatic 
swells into a regular member of international good 
society who-could not be ignored without giving 
offence to the Dowager Empress of the High Seas. 
It protected her in the event of war with another 
power from what had happened to her after her 
victory over China. On the other hand, it enabled 
the British Empire to reduce its fleet in the Far 
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Eastern waters without compromising the safety 
of its Asiatic colonies; and this was a most im- 
portant consideration to a power which was, as a 
result of the expense of maintaining its supremacy 
in European waters, already feeling the need of 
naval concentration in the North Sea. It proved 
to be even more serviceable than it promised. It 
protected Japan during and after her war with 
Russia from European interference, while it en- 
abled Great Britain, when the German fleet became 
a grave source of danger and the need of concen- 
tration paramount, to withdraw all capital ships 
from Far Eastern waters. 

But its very success has involved undesirable 
and unexpected consequences. Its declared object 
with respect to the Far East was to ensure stability 
and to guarantee the open door into China and the 
territorial integrity of that country. Its result has 
been to assist Japan in disturbing the stability of 
the Far East and to prevent China or the United 
States from daring to set up an effective resist- 
ance. During the twenty years of the alliance’s 
existence Japan has come to be the greatest single 
danger to Chinese political independence and the 
actual equality of economic opportunity in China. 
The British Empire is chargeable with a clear re- 
sponsibility for this result. It has gradually with- 
drawn its capital ships from the Far East, and by 
virtue of the alliance, it has conferred on the 
Japanese-fleet in the Far Eastern waters the func- 
tion of maritime police which its own fleet has 
filled in the Atlantic. But in the Far East the 
police has also played the part of the aggressor. 
Japan has adopted a policy of continental conquest 
and expansion which depended for her security and 
continued prosperity upon the control of the seas. 
Her ally, the boasted Mistress of the Seas, is neces- 
sarily the accomplice of this policy. In 1910 
American government tried by proposing the 
neutralization of the Manchurian Railways to pro- 
tect China and to check Japan. It depended for 
the success of its diplomatic enterprise on British 
cooperation. But that cooperation was not forth- 
coming. In spite of the declared sympathy of the 
British Foreign Office with the political and econ- 
omic objects of the American proposal, it was 
obliged when the conflict came to favor its ally 
and to consent to the defeat of the intrinsically 
sound American proposal. 

Thus Great Britain looms as large as either 
Japan and the United States in relation to the dis- 
cussion of the disorder in the Far East and the 
bearing of the disorder on naval armament and 
disarmament. The British Commonwealth is as 
much jnterested in the pacification of the Pacific as 
it is in the pacification of the Atlantic. It is in- 
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terested not only because of its possessions and con- 
cessions in China and because of its alliance with 
Japan, but because three of its self-governing do- 
minions expose long coast lines to the waters of 
the Pacific and have as much reason as the United 
States to dread the unchecked growth of Japanese 
military, naval, economic and political imperialism. 

Perhaps the reader will now understand why 
the American government associated a Conference 
on the Limitation of Armaments with a considera- 
tion of the political and economic problems of the 
Far East. It hopes by means of this association to 
remove the causes of suspicion and misunderstand- 
ing among the three great naval powers. If it suc- 
ceeds they will agree to limit naval armaments not 
merely because their fleets cost too much or be- 
cause armaments are a danger to “civilization,” 
but because they have nothing to gain by maintain- 
ing them and nothing to lose by giving them up. 
It may not succeed, but it is adopting the most 
promising way of associating the reduction in naval 
expenditures with the prevalence in one part of 
the world of socialized standards of international 
conduct. It seeks to convert disarmament from a 
temporary expedient to rescue “civilization” by 


saving money into a more enduring source of inter- 


national security and peace. In so far as it suc- 
ceeds it will set up in one of the major territories 
and oceans of the world an understanding which 
may develop into a permanently sound working 
relationship. It will begin to do for a particular 
neighborhood the work which the League of Na- 
tions was supposed to do for the whole world. Its 
authors hope by limiting the area of the liability 
and the size of the problem to accomplish a more 
satisfactory job. 

The adviser of President Harding who pro- 


, posed and carried out the idea possessed the vision 


of a statesman. He was reviving the best article in 
the traditional American diplomatic creed. It was 
the article which John Hay first defined when he 
asked the European powers to accept the open 
door as the foundation of their relations with 
China; the article which Philander Knox amplified 
when he proposed the neutralization of the Man- 
churian Railways, and the artiele which Woodrow 
Wilson repudiated when he consented to the ces- 
sion of Shantung to Japan. An international 


agreement which initiated a promising settlement 
of the problem of China would accomplish as much 
for the future peace of the world as would a heal- 
ing of the quarrel between France and Germany. 
It would enormously increase the feeling of general 
security and the confidence in the method of confer- 
ence and consent, as opposed to the method of 
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force, in the adjustment of international differ- 
ences. It would disarm the three great naval pow- 
ers not merely in the flesh but in the spirit. It 
would not only do something to save western civili- 
zation but it would make western civilization bet- 
ter worth saving. 


V 
The Test of American Good Faith 


It will not be easy for the American govern- 
mefit to succeed. The obstacles are prodigious. 
The pitfalls are many, dangerous and care- 
fully camouflaged. The keen desire for success 
may prove tobe the worst pitfall of all. It may 
persuade the American delegation to sacrifice more 
obscure but fundamental and enduring benefits for 
a tangible and definite but superficial achievement. 
When the Conference comes to an end, it may be 
difficult to decide how far it has succeeded. After 
the Paris Conference equally competent people de- 
clared Mr. Wilson’s work to be both a brilliant 
success and a flagrant failure. Mr. Hughes’ man- 
agement of the Washington Conference may pro- 
voke equally sharp differences of opinion. 

Mrv Hughes’ best chance of success depends 
upon the adoption by the American delegation of 
a vigorous initiative with respect-both to the limi- 
tation of naval armaments and an understanding 
about the political and economic future of the Far 
East. There will exist in the minds of the foreign 
delegates and particularly in the minds of the Jap- 
anese a profound suspicion of the American motive 
in precipitating a discussion of the Far Eastern 
problem. They accuse the United States of pro- 
moting an aggressive policy, dangerous to the 
future security both of Japan and China, under the 
pretence of protecting China. It is important, con- 
sequently, to establish early in the Conference the 
good faith of this country by some unequivocally 
self-denying, disarming and soothing proposal. Its 
substance should consist in a plan for the drastic 
reduction of naval armaments in the Pacific, this 
reduction to be shared on practically equal terms 
by the three powers and to endure for a definite 
number of years. But it should be explicitly af- 
firmed as part of its agreement to disarm that the 
object of the reduction is to remove the obstacles 
to the creation of a concert of Pacific powers based 
upon an understanding about the future of China. 

The American government, if it is seeking in 
good faith to lay the foundations for peace and 
order in the Far East, has much to gain and noth- 
ing to lose by starting the Conference with a pro- 
posal of its own for partial disarmament. It can 
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use its existing navy as the instrument of two pos- 
sible strategic objects in the Pacific. One would 
be the protection of its own coasts and the Panama 
Canal against offensive operations by a hostile 
fleet. The other would be the defence of the 
Philippines and China against an-attack by a com- 
bined fleet and army. The first of these objects 
would be accomplished even more effectively by a 
general limitation of naval armament than it would 
be by the existing American navy. The other ob- 
ject places an excessive strain upon the American 
navy as it exists or as it will exist when the present 
program of new construction is finished. The 
defence of China or the Philippines against Japan 
exceeds the power of any American fleet which is 
not a half larger than that of Japan and which 
is not provided with a capacious and impregnable 
naval base on the other side of the Pacific. 

In this connection every American who wishes 
to understand the conditions of naval power and 
the problems of naval strategy in the Pacific should 
read the book of Mr. Hector C. Bywater which 
is reviewed on another page of the present issue. 
According to this authority the existing Japanese 
fleet would in the event of a war between Japan 
and the United States be unable to operate on the 
American side of the Pacific. The United States 
and the Panama Canal are sufficiently safe against 
Japanese attack. Unless the handling of the 


American fleet was wholly at fault, the Japanese ~ 


Admiralty would not dare to send its capital ships 
into American waters. They could not keep alive 
as an effective fighting force without a naval base 
on or near the American coast. The same state- 
ment is no less true of the American fleet in Far 
Eastern waters. It could not keep afloat on the 
other side of the Pacific without a base on some 
such island as that of Guam—a base which was 
fortified and equipped to refit, re-fuel and shelter 
practically all the capital ships in the American 
navy. In the absence of such a base not only would 
the defence of China against Japan and the effec- 
tive blockading of the Japanese ports be impos- 
sible, but the American navy and army could not 
defend the Philippines against Japanese attack. 
Those islands would as things are now inevitably 
pass into the military possession of Japan. within 
a few weeks after the outbreak of war. 

If the United States prepares to defend either 
the Philippines or China in the event of war with 
Japan, it will have to build a veritable Gibraltar 
on the island of Guam and to seek a greater pre- 
ponderance in capital ships than its existing pro- 
gram of new construction provides. The Navy 


Department has frequently proposed for this rea- 
son the creation of such a base in Far Eastern 
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waters, but Congress has never consented and it 
never should consent. For if the United States was 
adequately prepared to defend China and the 
Philippines, it would be equally well prepared to 
attack Japan. An adequate American naval base 
at Guam would -be as dangerous to Japan as a 
Japanese naval base somewhere on the Mexican 
coast would be dangerous to the United States. 

The American nation cannot afford to flourish 
such a threat against the Japanese nation. Japan 
in spite of her large armament is a poor and much 
less powerful country than the United States. She 
has more reason to fear us than we have to fear 
her, and for that reason the American government 
should carefully refrain from giving her justifiable 
cause for alarm. If the Japanese government 
should lease Magdalena Bay from Mexico and an- 
nounce its intention of building on its property a 
naval base, the American government would con- 
sider the act an evidence of a hostile intention and 
declare war rather than allow the operation to pro- 
ceed. The fortification of Guam and the establish- 
ment of a naval base on that island would be al- 
most as dangerous to Japan as would the occupa- 
tion of Magdalena Bay by Japan for military and 
naval purposes be dangerous to the United States. 
The two cases would possess minor differences of 
some importance. Yet if Congress appropriated 
the money for the fortification of Guam, Japan 
would have as fair an excuse in the interest of her 
safety to declare war on the United States as the 
United States would in the other event to declare 
war on Japan. 

In managing the coming Conference the first 
object of the American government should be to 
prove to Japan that she has no reason to fear us,- 
that we do not propose to use the defence of 
China as an excuse for attacking her. The Amer- 
ican government can allay Japanese suspicion by 
promising not to fortify Guam or to establish any 
naval base on the other side of the Pacific which 
would enable the American fleet to assume control 
of those waters. Such a promise coupled with a 
proposal to limit existing armaments would begin 
by placing the discussion on the plane not of a 
contest of forces but a meeting and a comparison of 
minds. Unless the discussion takes place on a plane 
of this kind, it can only harvest a meagre, a speci- 
ous or a fugitive success. 

By explicitly and finally renouncing the plan of 
building a fortified naval base on the other side of 
the Pacific, the United States would finally re- 
nounce the idea of coercing Japan by means of a 
naval victory, but it would not renounce the idea 
of defending China against foreign aggression. It 
would merely have to devise other and better 
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means of providing the protection. A war between 
Japan and the United States undertaken for the 
defence of China would create conditions likely to 
increase her subjugation. If Japan won, the Jap- 
anese government would apparently be entitled to 
seize China as the prize of victory as it seized 
Korea and in part Manchuria as the prizes of a 
victory over Russia. If the United States won, its 
victory would be so enormously costly that it 
might well seek compensation at China’s expense 
as well as Japan’s. It could hardly fail to become 
as dangerous to the independence of its ward as 
was its enemy. He who proposes to protect China 
by a costly war is a poor friend of China. War 
about China between two foreign powers would in- 
crease China’s dependence not her independence. 

The only real security for her independence 
must come from an understanding among foreign 
nations about her status and future. A war would 
not promote such an understanding and every 
American friend of China should recognize this 
truth. But the renunciation of naval and military 
coercion of Japan would not imply consent to Jap- 
anese economic and political aggression in the Far 
East. It would not imply the renunciation of ex- 
plicit and stubborn resistance to Japan on the part 
of the American government. It would not even 
prevent the American government from bringing, 
if necessary, another kind of pressure to bear upon 
a Japanese government -which treated beneficial 
American proposals with respect to China as Japan 
in 1910 treated the proposals of President, Taft. 
The alternative pressure which the American gov- 
ernment can use, if necessary, is the economic polit- 
ical and moral isolation of Japan. 

The isolation by American diplomacy of a stub- 
bornly unamenable Japan would inflict on the Jap- 
anese nation a calamity almost as intolerable as 
military and naval defeat. The psychology of 
Japan is that of a newcomer in the society of civil- 
ized nations. ‘The Japanese people are imitative, 
adaptable and most anxious to please. They would 
dread more than anything else the loss of the 
friendship and the esteem on the part of Euro- 
peans and Americans which during the last genera- 
tion they have gradually earned. If once they 
were convinced that the continuation of their past 
‘and present policy in China would bring down 
upon them the hostility and disapprobation of the 
major part of the civilized world, they would soon 
become more amenable. They cannot afford isola- 
tion. Their existing power is built up on European 
assistance or connivance and if that assistance were 
withdrawn, they would lose both prestige and self- 
confidence. Their policy, as they very well know, 
has made them most unpopular on the continent 
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of Asia. As long as they are allied with the 
British Empire, they are not afraid of the conse- 
quences ofthis unpopularity, but once they are iso- 
lated they would, notwithstanding their powerful 
army and navy, have good reason to be afraid. 
Japanese imperialism in China is the creature of 
its European predecessor in the same region. The 
Japanese government copied its foreign policy 
from European models just as it copied its ships, 
its steel mills and its whole technical equipment. 
It has played the game of international politics 
according to the rules which prevailed when it 
entered a generation ago. Those rules, although 
they still prevail in European diplomacy, have 
brought a hideous calamity upon the world. They 
do not possess their former authority. It is neces- 
sary that they be revised. The American nation 
wants to have them revised. Its government has 
called this conference to see whether they cannot 
be revised with respect to a region near the United 
States but remote from Europe. This region is 
nearer to Japan than it is to the United States. 
It is most disturbing and dislocating for Japan 
to accept the new rules, but if she must she will. 
She cannot play a lone hand and she cannot afford 
to be excluded from good international society. 
And in the long run the new rules will benefit 
Japan no less than China and the United States. 
They will save Japan from the fate which overtook 
Germany and which sooner or later overtakes all 
peoples who make their own prestige and welfare 


‘dependent upon the domination and exploitation of 


others. 
VI 


Anglo-American Cooperation 


The problem, then, of the American delegation 
after it has proved its good faith by taking the 
initiative in disarming, is the problem of persuad- 
ing the European governments to join the Amer- 
ican government in providing for the protection 
and the future welfare of China. The political 
objects which American diplomacy has always 
sought to accomplish in the Far East are objects 
which can only be thoroughly accomplished by 
means of general and loyal consent. 

There is, however, one European government 
and people who need not only to consent to the 
plans of the American government but whose con- 
sent must, if those plans are to succeed, assume 
the form of active cooperation. I refer, of course, 
to Great Britain. If the British Empire remains 
allied with Japan it is of comparatively little im- 
portance how cordially the other European powers 
cooperated with the Unifed States. Japan would 
possess the kind of association and moral support 
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which would render it unnecessary for her to yield. 
On the other hand, if Great Britain decides that 
she cannot afford to lend to Japan the encourage- 
ment of the alliance, Japan would find the aid and 
comfort of any other European power a poor 
compensation for what she had lost. Great 
Britain remains the most formidable sea power 
in the world. She is the only European state, un- 
less we include Russia, whose interests in Asia and 
in the Far East are as important as those of the 
United States. The British and American fleets, 
acting together, would form an irresistible pre- 
ponderance of naval force, and the adoption by 
the two governments of a common policy in the 
Far East would make it perilous for Japan to op- 
pose that policy. 

Until recently the prospect of any effective diplo- 
matic cooperation between Great Britain and the 
United States in the Far East looked extremely 
doubtful. The British Foreign Office was wedded 
to the alliance with Japan. That control was its 
most conspicuous diplomatic achievement. It had 
during a troubled period been extremely useful to 
both partners and British statesmen were most 
reluctant to give it up. British newspapers talked, 
consequently, about broadening the alliance with 
Japan to include the United States, and by the use 
of such phrases exhibited minds entirely untouched 
by the American grievance against the alliance. 
Recently, however, the British government has, ac- 
cording to the newspapers, taken a decision which 
looks in a much more -encouraging direction. It 
has decided to concentrate a large portion of its 
battle fleet in Far Eastern waters. Such a decision, 
if it proves to be true, can have only one meaning. 
It means a reversal of the policy adopted by the 
British government of using the Japanese fleet as 
its agent in the Far East. Great Britain again be- 
comes an actual instead of a potential naval power 
in the Pacific. As an actual naval power she can, 
if advisable, disagree with Japan and abandon the 
alliance without exposing her Far Eastern pos- 
sessions to Japanese attack. 

It looks, consequently, as if the British govern- 
ment were prepared at least under some conditions 
to give up the alliance with Japan and seek a new 
basis of security in the Far East. If she is, the 
one insuperable obstacle to the success of the con- 
ference has disappeared. Anglo-American co- 
operation then becomes possible. As a consequence 
it also becomes possible to bring pressure upon 
Japan to let up on China without threatening war 
in the event of her refusal. The two chief mari- 
time powers could isolate Japan morally and 
physically and deal a fatal blow to her prestige 
and self-confidence. 
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It does not, of course, follow that the two Eng- 
lish-speaking powers will cooperate because they 
can. Their cooperation will depend on their ability 
to agree upon a joint definition of policy with re- 
spect to China and upon a joint method of render- 
ing the policy effective. They may very well fail 
to agree. If they do agree, they may pay an ex- 
cessively stiff price for the agreement. The Chinese 
problem is extraordinarily difficult and complicated. 
If the reader wishes to understand how difficult 
and complicated it is, let him turn to the well- 
balanced and exhaustive analysis of it which Mr. 
Nathaniel Peffer has written for the November 
issue of the Century. When dealing with a polit- 
ical and economic jungle as dense, as obscure, and 
as dangerous as that of China, equally well- 
informed, intelligent and disinterested men are 
bound to differ. In so far as the negotiation falls 
into the hands of statesmen who are not well-in- 
formed, intelligent and disinterested, the area of 
difference threatens to be hopelessly unmanage- 
able. Such being the situation, how much can be 
reasonably expected in the way of agreement? 
And what would be the salient characteristics of a 
good as compared to a bad agreement? 


VII 
A Supreme Council tor the Far East 


The most formidable obstacle to the negotiation 
by the governments represented in the Conference 
of a satisfactory agreement about China consists 
in the necessary discrepancy between the declared 
purposes of their Chinese policy and their actual 
position and interest in that country. Inasmuch as 
they represent civilized Christian peoples who must 
always look morally impeccable to themselves, the 
statesmen assembled in Washington will have to 
assume and proclaim that their national policies in 
China respect the independence and contribute to 
the welfare of the Chinese nation. The proclama- 
tion will not be entirely true. All these nations 
will by cajolery, fraud or force have obtained 
political or economic concessions which impait 
Chinese independence and which contribute not to 
the welfare of the Chinese people but to their in- 
jury. They, none of them, can come to the Con- 
ference with entirely clean hands. Japan has mere- 
ly carried further and longer a policy which all for- 
eign powers have practised in China. Formerly 
the next worst offender to Japan was Russia. Now 
that Russia is down and out the British Empire 
is the power whose vested interests in China are 
most inimical to the welfare and independence of 
that country. Is it likely that a group of govern- 
ments which themselves profit from Chinese polit 
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ical impotence will agree upon any thoroughgoing 
and satisfactory plan to cultivate her political and 
economic independence? 

Almost equally formidable is the obstacle pres- 
ented by the lack in China of any one authoritative 
central government. The Chinese nation is under- 
going an economic, political and social revolution 
which will last a long time and during which all 
kinds of disorder will thrive and the country will 
be torn by many conflicting centres of political 
authority. The revolution is caused by the pene- 
tration of an old and in some respects a high civil- 
ization by modern industrial nations which have 
achieved more than the Chinese have in the way 
of applied science, technical equipment and phy- 
sical order. These foreign nations have hitherto 
used the comparative political inefficiency of 
China as a sufficient excuse for invading and appro- 
priating Chinese political and economic territory. 
The increasing political disorganization of the 
country offers them a better excuse for carrying 
on these invasions than they ever had during the 
Manchu regime. . Yet at the very moment when 
China is more disorderly than she has been since 
the Tae-Ping rebellion, these governments are in- 
vited to relax their pressure of China and to guar- 
antee to the Chinese people a large opportunity of 
self-development. 

Under such conditions it is extremely improb- 
able that the Conference will or can reach a satis- 
factory detailed settlement of the problem of 
China. Any specific settlement which the conferees 
could now reach would have to recognize and per- 
petuate too many undesirable vested political and 
economic interests. It might take the form, for 
instance, of confirming the Japanese grip on Man- 
churia and Siberia as the price of withdrawing 
from Shantung, or of recognizing British interests 
in and about Hong Kong in return for the sur- 
render of Weihaiwei. A bargain of this kind, no 
matter how many powers recognized and signed it, 
would not constitute a settlement any more than 
the Treaty of Versailles was a settlement. If the 
Conference gives birth to such an abortion it will, 
no matter how much it accomplishes in the way of 
limiting armaments, make eventually more for war 
than peace. The friends of China and of order in 
the Pacific should oppose anything of the kind as 
uncompromisingly as they opposed the cession of 
Shantung to Japan. The only possible settlement 
is one which looks in the direction of assisting the 
Chinese people to become as much the master of 
their own house as is the American people. - If the 
Conference cannot forge a specific agreement which 
points in this direction, the American government 
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should at least block any agreement which would 
prevent the ultimate adoption of such a program. 
It should insist on the exclusion of any provision 
which would increase the obstacles to the ultimate 
restoration of Chinese independence. 

Anglo-American cooperation, however, even 
though it cannot effect a wholesome detailed settle- 
ment of the Chinese problem may still induce the 
Conference to move towards rather than away 
from the ultimate emancipation of China. The 
American government, for instance, with English 
backing may succeed in doing away with such a 
gross abuse ds the occupation of Shantung and 
such an intolerable violation of Chinese independ- 
ence as the Twenty-one Demands. It should insist 
on the necessity of these renunciations as the only 
decent way of vindicating the reality of the prin- 
ciples which both Japan and Great Britain have 
repeatedly recognized as binding on themselves— 
the principles of the political independence of 
China and the equality of all nations in their ac- 
cess to Chinese markets. Then after having re- 
stored a little vitality to the principles of right 
which have been so often repeated and so little 
practised, the American government could propose 
as the next logical step the constitution of a per- 
mament council of the Pacific powers,—the object 
of which would be to take any further measures 
which may be desirable to give future reality to the 
rules of conduct which they have promised to ob- 
serve. 

This Council of Far Eastern powers would con- 
sist fundamentally in a permanent edition of the 
Conference itself. By bringing it into existence 
the Conference would recogrize at once the limita- 
tion of its possible achievement at any one sitting, 
yet the necessity of keeping alive a similar body 
to deal with any and all common phases of the 
Far Eastern question. The several members of the 
Council or Concert of Far Eastern powers would 
simply agree to consult one another about their 
future policies with respect to China and to recog- 
nize as the foundation of their common action the 
twin principles of cultivating Chinese independence 
and of opening the door into China to all nations 
on equal terms. ‘They would constitute in effect 
a political consortium which would supplement the 
financial consortium and which would shut out in- 
dependent action by any one member of the group. 
But this political consortium would have to prove 
its good faith from the start by admitting China 
to representation in ‘ts councils. The effective value 
of the Chinese representation would depend upon 
the amount of coherence which the Chinese are 
able to infuse into their political organization, but 
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even if in the beginning the Chinese delegation rep- 
resented only a weak and doubtful centre of au- 
thority, some Chinese government should, if pos- 
sible, be admitted to consultation. The fact of its 
admission would give to the Chinese a strong mo- 
tive to compose their differences and to establish 
a recognizable state. 

Almost as important as the representation of 
China in the consortium is the representation of 
Siberia. At the present moment the independ- 
ence of Siberia is being threatened quite as much 
as the independence of China; and the continuation 
of the threat would be equally dangerous to future 
peace and security in the Far East. The Siberians 
are a people of European blood and culture who 
are resident in the East and who like the Austral- 
ians will eventually form a useful medium of com- 
munication between the East and the West. They 
would have the value of contributing to the Pacific 
Concert a point of view analogous in economic out- 
look to that of China—the point of view, that is, 
of an economically immature land power which 
needed capital for development. Their presence 
in the Concert would diminish the preponderance 
in that body of the maritime as contrasted with the 
land powers and so help to strengthen its balance. 

Many American friends of China will doubt the 
advisability of such a council for the same reasons 
which persuaded them to oppose the financial con- 
sortium. They will not even consider the admis- 
sion of China and Siberia any sufficient guarantee 
that the Concert might not become a huge inter- 
national agency of exploitation and gradual sub- 
jugation. They will fear that it will tie the hands 
of China’s friends and subject them to the obliga- 
tion of compromising and bargaining with China’s 
enemies. These fears may be well founded. The 
beneficial effect of such an agency as the proposed 
Pacific Concert will depend upon the future tri- 
umph of humane and liberal ideals in the domestic 
political life of its members. But the objection is 
not conclusive. The United States and China can 
always smash the Concert by resuming their liberty 
of action. In the meantime it binds the powers 
which are preying upon China no less than the 
powers which are not, and the aggressive powers 
are those which for the present néed binding. It 
is extremely important during the period of revolu- 
tionary dislocation in China that individual govern- 
ments be prevented from using the political dis- 
order as an excuse for isolated intervention. If 
the Concert endures there can be no intervention 
without general consent; and this will enormously 
increase the difficulty of obtaining a decision in 
its favor. The friends of China could veto any 
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proposal to interfere. They would, considering 
the positive differences of interest which the dis- 
cussion of intervention would bring to the surface 
among the members of the Concert, possess a fair 
chance of blocking it. 

But, of course, the Concert would fail, if in 
the long run inertia was the result of the obliga- 
tion of its members not to act without consulta- 
tion. There is as much need of positive orderly 
change in the world of international facts as in 
the world of domestic facts. In the past the recog- 
nized method of producing change in the world 
of international facts was a successful war, and na- 
tions which were coming on and proposed to cre- 
ate a larger place for themselves in the world, 
such as Germany or Japan, built up armies and 
navies for the purpose. But the changes produced 
as the result of armaments and successful wars are 
unstable, costly and often undesirable. The con- 
science of mankind is in revolt against such a bar- 
barous and clumsy agency of international legisla- 
tion. That is why it is insisting on disarmament. 
But in so far as it succeeds in limiting armies and 
navies, it must provide some other agency for 
producing positive changes in the world of inter- 
national facts. Jf, for instance, the Washington 
Conference does effect a considerable reduction of 
the navies of the great maritime powers, it must 
create some permanent agency of international 
legislation in the Far East other than armament 
and war. ‘The Pacific Concert must in the long 
run be able to bring about needed and desirable 
changes as the result of conference and consent 
or else it will fall apart. Once it falls apart the 
inevitable alternative is re-armament and war. 

The argument that the Pacific Concert, if it is 
to survive, must become an agency of beneficial 
regional international legislation does not proph- 
esy that it will. Perhaps the Washington Confer- 
ence may prefer a false and inadequate “‘settle- 
ment” to the promotion of an understanding by 
means of future consultation. Perhaps if it does set 
up a Concert, the Concert will degenerate into a 
monotonous repetition of meaningless sounds or 
will finally dissolve into an outrageous discord. In 
these matters statesmanship is taking long chances 
with slippery cards. It is important not to expect 
the impossible. - But it is still more important to 
expect and to demand all that is possible, and to 
understand what your demand means. American 
public opinion is demanding the limitation of arma- 
ments as a long stride down the road to appease- 
ment. It does well to demand a limitation of arm- 
aments, but if the governments limit armaments 
without providing a political as well as a moral 
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equivalent for armies and navies and wars, the 
road to peace through disarmament will prove to 
‘be a blind alley. The only possible political sub- 
stitute for armies and navies and wars is organized 
international conference. It is a dubious and 
clumsy substitute, but it is the best there is, and 
if it is not better than it is, that is not entirely the 
fault either of the method of conference or the 
good faith of the conferees. It is far more the 
fault of public opinion which asks politicians to 
provide a political substitute for war without it- 
self having provided a moral substitute for 
war. ¢ 


VIII 
The Test of Success 


In starting to place an estimate on the success 
of the Conference, people should beware of sub- 
jecting it to a rigid and a narrow test. It meets 
for the purpose of limiting armaments, and unless 
it succeeds in limiting naval armaments, it will 
most egregiously fail. Yet the amount of money 
it saves in naval expenditure will not constitute a 
dependable test -of its success. It meets for the 
purpose of reaching an agreement about the polit- 
ical and economic problems of the Far East. Yet 
the completeness and definiteness of its agreement 
about the future of China would not constitute a 
dependable test of its success. If it is to succeed it 
must combine some measure of beneficial legisla- 
tion on behalf of China with some measure 
of disarmament. Yet even if it succeeds in 
effecting this combination, a friend of interna- 
tional appeasement would have reason not to re- 
main entirely satisfied. The final test of its success 
does not consist in definite achievements, impor- 
tant as these are, but in the extent to which it 
vindicates and reassures the spirit and method of 
Conference in the conduct of international affairs. 
It is only by a vindication and reassertion of the 
spirit and method of Conference that the demo- 
cratic nations can lay out and keep moving on 
the roads to peace. 

The extent to which it vindicates and reasserts 
the spirit and method of Conference will depend 
less on what it achieves in limiting naval expendi- 
tures and in legislating about the Far East than 
in the moral and mental atmosphere in which these 
specific results are obtained. Any legislative body, 
if it reaches an important decision, has to pay for 
the decisive result by a discontented minority. A 
Conference is a legislative body whose success de- 
pends on unanimous consent, and the obtaining of 
unanimous consent demands a sacrifice and usually 
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a defeat for some one or more of its members. 
The Washington Conference will be-no exception 
to this rule. If it is to agree, either the American 
or the Japanese government must yield, and the 
loser must yield as the result of both persuasion 
and pressure. The Conference will succeed if the 
government which yields creates as the result of 
the yielding a condition of international under- 
standing and confidence which will help to the 
future adjustment of similar clashes by the same 
means. It will fail if it pays for its unanimous 
decisions with grievances, irreconcilable animosities 
and mutual distrust. ’ 

The Paris Conference failed not merely because 
so many of its decisions would not work and were 
prompted by fear and ill-will; but because it created 
by its legislation an atmosphere in which future 
conference became abortive. Three years of peace 
have left the vanquished unreconciled and almost 
ruined. It has left the victors as much divided one 
from another as they are from their former enemy. 
The prevailing temper of European nations with 
respect to one another is one of impatience, ani- 
mosity, suspicion and recrimination. They are pre- 
vented from flying at one another’s throats by im- 
potence rather than goodwill. If this atmosphere 
continues to prevail, it is hard to see how the whole 
of Europe. can escape the ruin which is already 
descending on the vanquished. It must not be al- 
lowed to continue. The European nations have 
not yet come to see the necessity of assembling 
in another conference and in writing a new body 
of public law which may at least obtain its sanction 
from consent rather than force. But they are 
headed in that direction; and the Washington Con- 
ference, even though it cannot deaf directly with 
European problems, may be of great assistance to 
them by affording to the world an example of the 
kind of leadership which can make conference a 
successful instrument of international appease- 
ment. 

President Harding and Secretary Hughes have, 
I think, a rare and a good opportunity of dis- 
playing the needed leadership. They hold strong 
cards and if they play them well they can make the 
Conference a success according to the only final 
test of success. They can prove that conference, 
wisely, shrewdly and firmly managed, is capable of 
becoming a substitute for navies, armies and wars. 
The vindication in Washington of conference as 
a substitute for war is for the American delega- 
tion a great, a relevant and an entirely possible 
achievement. Their fellow countrymen have the 
right to ask for as much and they should not be 
satisfied with any less. HERBERT CROLY. 
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Public Opinion in Japan 


HILE in Tokio I listened to an interest- 

ing conversation between a Japanese and 

a visiting Chinese educationalist. The 
former was a true, not a pseudo-liberal. He had 
been_in China and had kept his eyes open. Ever 
since his visit he has been a critic of Japan's course 
in China; he admitted freely the wrong policy of his 
own country and the need of going further in the 
changes which, he said, Hara the prime min- 
ister had already entered upon and which he 
would extend were he not hampered and checked 
by the militarists. But he insisted that China 
and Japan were so near to each other and so in- 
timately connected with each other, that Japan 
must have a relation to China-different from that 
of any other country. For, he insisted, every- 
thing that happened in China directly influenced 
the well being of Japan, while even extraordinary 
events there had next to no reverberations in other 
countries. 

The reply of the Chinese was to say that Japan 
worried altogether too much about China and 
what happened there, that its anxiety was almost 
morbid, and that the Japanese would best serve 
their country by caring less about what was going 
on over on the mainland, and permitting the 
Chinese to do more of the worrying about their 
own affairs. And when my Japanese friend re- 
iterated the fact that the close connection of the 
two countries made such indifference out of the 
question, our Chinese friend retorted that the 
Japanese would do better to pay more attention to 
their own problems and worry more about their 
own troubles; that the problems and evils of 
Japan were quite as serious as those of China, the 
only difference being that the former were covered 
up while the latter were exposed to all the world. 

I am not sure that the retort, which with its 
counterattack reduced the Japanese liberal to si- 
lence, was not exaggerated. But it is worth quot- 
ing as an indication of the great difference be- 
tween Japanese and Chinese public opinion. In- 
tellectually China has the advantage of a weak 
and corrupt government. Publicity regarding the 
country’s evils, domestic and international, flour- 
ishes. The uniform attitude of the educated class 
toward their government and toward social affairs 
is critical. Perhaps the most significant single 


fact about the present culture of China is that not 
only the reactionary but the conservative class 





has no intellectual spokesman. Every thinker, ev- 
ery writer, every articulate conscious influence is 
liberal. The fact is the more striking because the 
reactionary and militaristic faction is in control 
of every branch of government save the foreign 
ofice. I do not know whether the world offers a 
parallel for such a combination of political power 
in actual control with intellectual and moral weak- 
ness, futility, non-existence.. Even the traditional 
Confucian thought of China has no first-class rep- 
resentative at the present time. Confucianism is 
of course still strong, but its strength is that of 
custom, not that of thought or intellectual influ- 
ence. I have referred in earlier articles to the 
“Literary Revolution,’ the movement to substi- 
tute the words and style of the vernacular for 
that of the classic writings. The leaders told me 
that they expected to have to struggle and be 
highly unpopular for at least ten years. But to 
their surprise the movement went like wild-fire; 
all of the younger educated classes rallied at once 
to their standard. The movement has slowed up 
in the last year or so; but its lessened pace is due 
to the unconscious inertia of stubborn custom 
rather than to any articulate intellectual opposition 
or criticism. This incident seems to me typical. 
There seems to be no country in the world where 
students are so unanimously and eagerly interested 
as in China in what is modern and new in thought, 
especially about social and economic matters, nor 
where the arguments which can be brought in fa- 
vor of the established order and the status quo 
have so little weight—indeed, are so unuttered. 
This state of affairs suggests by contrast the 
obstacles with which the development of an en- 
lightened liberal public opinion in Japan has to 
contend. In Japan the government is strong, ad- 
ministration is centralized and organized and opin- 
ion is drilled and disciplined. As a consequence 
critical thought is timid and on the defensive, 
while the natural course is to defend the existing 
status and national policies. Not only is patriot- 
ism a religion, but religion is literally patriotte 
and nationalistic. Patriotism and institutional re- 
ligion are both of them so notoriously hostile to 
critical thought and free discussion that it is al- 
most impossible to picture to oneself their sup- 
pressive and silencing effect when they are com- 
bined in one. It takes more force, more moral 
courage to be an outspoken critic of the politics 
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and social condition of one’s nation, to be a dis- 
senter, in Japan, than in any other country in the 
world. 

All the more honor, then, to those liberals in 
Japan whose insight and courage is slowly forcing 
a change. We were not long in Japan upon our 
return trip to America and I do not profess to 
speak with any authority, but the change in at- 
mosphere since we were in that country two years 
ago is unmistakeable. The ominous hush that 
seemed then to have settled down is now punc- 
tuated with words spoken aloud and some of them 
shouted forth. Whether the number of liberal 
critics or their concrete influence has increased, 
I do not know. But it is evident that the taboo 
which surrounded articulate discussions of Japan’s 
foreign policies and of fundamental domestic con- 
ditions is breaking down. I do not refer to those 
official apologists and semi-official propagandists 
who meet you more than half-way with their can- 
did assertion that Japan is human and has made 
mistakes—“blunders” is the favorite word—in 
China, Korea and Siberia, and that till towards 
the end of the war the military bureaucracy had 
too much power, but that Japan is now engaged 
in remedying these mistakes as fast as she can. Re- 
garding such talk a certain amount of cynicism is 
justified. It comes from those whom the Japan 
Chronicle calls tame liberals, and of whom it says 
in effect that while they indulge in academic criti- 
cism of the militarist party, they rush to arms 
the moment it is a question of a surrender of any 
of the concrete advantages which the militarists 
have secured for Japan in China and Siberia. Ref- 
erence is rather to the gradual breaking down of 
the conspiracy of silence, the relaxation of that 
tension which made allusion to certain subjects an 
unholy thing, and which forced one who wished to 
be courteous, to confine his conversations about 
Japan to the many things upon which one could 
be conscientiously complimentary. 

To give a specific illustration. Two liberals of 
Japan without connection with each other expressed 
substantially the same fear regarding the Pacific 
Conference. They said in effect that they were 
afraid President Harding would not have the cour- 
age to carry the discussion of principles and policies 
far enough; that he would be satisfied to win a 
cheap victory for his party and throw a sop to the 
disarmament sentiment by securing an agreement 
for moderate limitation of arms, without bringing 
the whole question of China and Siberia to public 
attention. They were afraid of this result. For, 
they said, the hope of Japan’s being able to loosen 
the grip of militarism upon the country lay in the 
growth of such an enlightened foreign public opin- 
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ion about Japan as would react upon domestic pub- 
lic opinion. 

In the language of apologetics, Japan is a “‘sensi- 
tive nation” and in spite of the mouthings of its 
Jingoes is extremely susceptible to the danger of 
isolation berore the bar of the world’s opinion. 
Now I do not think that the growth of ability to 
express such a critical and free opinion would have 
been possible on the part of moderate and truly 
patriotic Japanese, such as these men were, were 
there not in existence a marked change in Japanese 
public consciousness. | 

In the absence of adequate opportunities for 
study, the reasons for the changed attitude can only 
be roughly sketched. In a general way the greatest 
force is doubtless the reverberations of the war. 
It is conceivable that the intellectual and moral 
lessons of the war have been felt in the Orient 
in inverse ratio to actual participation in it. | 
should say that this is true of China, and I fancy 
it is true in some measure of Japan. Specifically, 
the whole Siberian expedition has been unpopular 
from the start. It has become increasingly so as 
expenditures have mounted—the lowest estimate | 
heard was half a billion dollars—and there were 
no tangible results of advantage, for the taking 
over of Saghalien and Vladivostok has not affected 
the popular imagination except to create an uneasy 
feeling that there may be a day of reckoning ahead. 
Again the continuing volume of protest from China 
has had an effect, and the boycott, even if it turned 
out largely a practical failure, still gave the Jap- 
anese furiously to think about their Chinese re- 
lations. The free growth of liberal thought in 
China has had some effect. The contrast of Ber- 
trand Russell as a welcome, honored and influentia! 
figure in China, and as entering Japan only to the 
accompaniment~of an apology from the chief of 
safety for permitting him to enter at all, is acutely 
impressed upon the minds of Japanese intellectuals. 
Then the inevitable growth of a scientific spirit 
among the highly educated is a factor. The home 
of the liberal movement is in the universities, the 
normal and lower schools not being as yet much 
affected; and it is said that a majority of the faculty 
of Political Science of the Imperial University are 
now active liberals. A more tangible factor is the 
persistence of labor troubles and the growth of 
a class consciousness on the part of laborers in 
shipyards and factories. And the steady increase 
of taxes due mainly to the enlarged naval budget 
is not without influence. 

A westerner may deplore the rudimentary and 
distorted character of public opinion in his own 
country. But, after all, he is so used to the opera- 
tion of regular organs of discussion that it is al- 
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most impossible for him to realize the spasmodic, 
immature and disorganized nature of political 
opinion in the Orient. Hence in judging events 
he fails to make proper allowances, and often finds 
design where there is only ignorance. In Japan 
the nation, the emperor, is about the only enduring 
and organized centre for public opinion. Natural- 
ly this fact accrues to the advantage of imperial- 
ism; there is so little of anything else about which 
people can feel and think in a consistent and 
unified way. Moreover the military-bureaucratic 
party is the only organized group which has a 
definite and permanent policy. The present prime 
minister, Mr. Hara, is the first commoner to hold 
that office, and this fact has been advertised as the 
beginning of real democracy in government. But 
the one thing upon which observers agree is that 
Hara has had no policy except opportunism of a 
very immediate sort whether as to foreign affairs 
or as to the acute internal labor and industrial 
problems. 

And if one stops to think, one will find it difficult 
in the present condition of Japan to construct even 
in imagination a coherent and unswerving work- 
ing policy for a truly liberal political party in that 
country. An avowed liberal course would almost 
assuredly arouse general popular hostility. For 
no matter how pacific is the great mass of the 
Japanese people—and I think that temperamental- 
ly they are peace loving—there is no gainsaying 
the fact that every step in the advancement and 
consolidation of Japan as a political unit has come 
as a result of war. The war with China had the 
abolition of extra-territoriality as its result. The 
war with Russia gave to Japan Korea, a foothold 
in Manchuria and a standing among the powers. 
The last war—which some Japanese publications 
uniformly refer to as the Japo-German war—made 
her one of the five powers, besides giving her a 
hold on Shantung, a goodly number of Pacific 
islands and a big accretion of bullion and trade. 
In addition, the people themselves have never ex- 
perienced the horrors of modern war. Add to 
these positive facts the outstanding fact that even 
a Japanese liberal has good reason to believe that 
in the predatory expansion of modern imperialistic 
Europe, her army and navy have alone saved Japan 
from becoming another India or China, and one 
begins to sense why in any crisis public opinion 
moves to the side of the militaristic party. Over 
and over again newspapers which indulge in harsh 
general criticisms of the military party take the 
side of the militarists in any concrete issue that 
arises—the case of Siberia is the only exception 
that occurs to me. 

On general principles one might have thought 
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that the economic development of Japan—her in- 
dustrialization—would have created a definite 
trend of opinion, formed a positive centre and 
organ of sentiment and thought, which in some re- 
spects would be as coherent as the imperialistic 
centre and organs, even if not actively opposed to 
it. But in Japan there is no definite line between 
private and government economic activity. Japan 
has outdone Germany in mixing governmental sup- 
port and aid with all capitalistic enterprises. The 
big corporations engage in a combination of min- 
ing, shipping and banking activities, along with 
manufacturing and continental concessions, and the 
government, or some group of families which is 
influential in government, is definitely allied with 
the big corporations. Hence up to the present the 
industrialization of Japan has not created any defi- 
nite trend of public opinion. There is no mercantile 
or financial consciousness as such. If things go on at 
the present rate, the laboring class will crystallize 
a new centre of opinion in the near future, but at 
present it is inchoate. 

I do not know that any clear moral emerges 
from this survey. If there is one, it is in line with 
the remark made earlier about the importance of 
enlightened foreign publicity and opinion in its re- 
flex influence upon Japan. Japan needs sympathy, 
not abuse; but it is an unkind sympathy which 
exerts itself in justifying the existing order, and 
in effect maintains the policy of secrecy which 
keeps evils covered up. True sympathy will pursue 
the opposite course of revealing the dominating 
hold which military bureaucracy has upon Japanese 
life, internal and international. This course will, 
however, be comparatively ineffectual in influencing 
the formation of public opinion in Japan unless it 
is united with a firm stand against every kind of 
racial discrimination. Young men in Japan who 
are genuinely hostile to existing militarism say 
frankly that when it comes to discriminations 
against the Japanese simply because they are a 
yellow race, they will fight to the last, even if it 
means uniting themselves with a militaristic party 
which they abhor. 

It was a tragedy that the Versailles Conference 
could not find a formula of race equality con- 
sistent with securing to every country the right to 
determine its own reception of immigrants. If the 
United States in the Pacific Conference really wants 
to lessen the hold of the militarists upon public 
opinion in Japan it will not wait for Japan to 
introduce a formula of equality of racial rights, 
much less turn it down when it is introduced. A 
slight amount of ingenuity combined with sympathy 
can readily find a formula which will indicate that 
because of racial equality, not in spite of it, each 
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country has the right to decide its own policy of 
immigration. One can sympathize with the attitude 
of the Pacific Coast upon the matters of the restric- 
tion of Oriental immigration, and yet believe that 
every step taken by a Coast state which involves 
inequality of treatment for immigrants already in 
residence involves the danger of an ultimate ex- 
plosion in the Pacific. Not that Japan would go 
to war about the Californian issue, but that every 
move that partakes of racial discrimination 
strengthens that public opinion which in the last 
resort is the reliance of the military group in 
Japan. The rankling sense of injustice is played 
upon to secure support for a big army and navy. 
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The indirect outcome is the continuation of a 
predatory policy in China and Siberia. And it is 
the latter policy which carries with it the menace 
of future war. A frank facing of the question 
of racial equality is good diplomatic tactics. It is 
the poorest of policies to hand gratutiously a 
grievance to a potential opponent. But the ivsuc 
is deeper and broader than that of diplomatic 
tactics or even strategy. Until the world in gen- 
eral and the United States in particular does the 
square thing about racial discrimination, the mili- 
tarists will remain the formative power in Japanese 
public opinion. Liberal and pacific opinion wil! 
be crippled. Joun Dewey. 


The British View 


LL sections of British opinion, except per- 
A that of the extreme Left, welcome 
the significance of the official title which has 

been given to the forthcoming Conference at 
Washington. It was better to be precise at the 
outset, and to call it, not a “disarmament” Confer- 
ence, but one “for the Limitation of Armaments.” 
There may be something to be said for the policy 
of aiming at the moon to hit the top of a tree, 
but good marksmen take a different view. What 
indeed has been the chief fear of practical British 
statesmen is that the Conference should ride off 
on platitudes, and spend itself ineffectively. There 
is serious business to be done. When, therefore, 
the American Ambassador in London declared that 
“disarmament” at the present time necessarily 
means nothing more than the limitation of arma- 
ments, we received solid confirmation of what we 
had always believed to be the case, that the Wash- 
ington Conference was to be a business-like affair. 


I. PROCEDURE 

It is a responsive business-like spirit which makes 
British opinion attach great importance to the 
question of procedure, and to hold definite views 
thereon. . When it was announced from Washing- 
ton last month that the agenda would consist (1) 
of discussions on armament, (2) of the political 
issues in the Pacific, it was not taken in official 
quarters here to imply that these main subjects 
would be dealt with strictly in that order, or even 
that they would be dealt with separately. Indeed 
it was assumed that there would be no attempt to 
disintegrate what is in effect a single whole. So 
single is the problem awaiting the Conference 
that to British eyes it is a little difficult to see how 
any progress can be made towards the limitation 


of armaments unless and until an agreement has 
been reached on the political problems of the 
Pacific. Granted the latter, the former becomes 
easy. 


2. A POST-WAR EXAMPLE 


A frank statement of the British case could not 
be made without first recording the impression 
made on British opinion, both official and unofficial, 
by American policy since the war. The British 
people are quick to appreciate sportsmanship. By 
all the rules of international opportunism, as the) 
have traditionally held good, the United States 
would have been justified in driving home her post- 
war advantage. She could have decided to build 
a navy of decisive superiority, and to present the 
world with a fait accompli. She could have done 
it easily, and would not thereby have transgressed 
the accepted canons of international form. In- 
stead she chose to organize a conference with the 
object of arriving at an understanding whica would 
relieve both herself and her possible rivals of the 
insensate burden of competitive armaments, and 
by the same token would make good sense, and not 
brute strength, the arbiter of the future. Such is 
the true idealism of the United States. 

Nor need British appreciation of it be an empty) 
sentiment. We too have practised disarmament. 
The British army of 1918 no longer exists. Con- 
scription is gone. The Admiralty has consented to 
abandon the traditional policy of the Two-Power 
standard, and has already-taken the necessary steps 
to reduce the number of capital ships, cruisers, 
destroyers and submarines in this sense. If dis- 
armament at the present time means in effect the 
limitation of armaments, Great Britain may claim 
a prominent place in the movement. To appreci- 
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ate this, it must be remembered that the British 
navy in the past has had more than one duty to 
perform. It is not only necessary for maintaining 
the security of the Empire, for maintaining the 
communications between the British Isles and the 
Dominions and between the Dominions themselves, 
but the forty-seven millions who live in the United 
Kingdom are dependent in the last resort on the 
British navy for their food. Four-fifths of our 
bread, and one-half of our meat come from over- 
seas. 


3. BRITAIN AND JAPAN 


The crux of the Conference is to be the future 
relations of the United States, Great Britain, 
Japan and China. It is frankly recognized here 
that the discussion must centre very largely round 
the question of the Anglo-Japanese alliance. 

Before the British attitude to this question can 
be understood, it is necessary to recall the signifi- 
cance of a recent development in the evolution of 
the British Empire. In July of this year there 
met in London a conference of British Empire 
Prime Ministers. They met as equals in the dis- 
cussion of a- common foreign policy. As Mr. 
Lloyd George said at the beginning of the con- 
ference: “There was a time when Downing Street 
controlled the Empire; today the Empire gives 
orders to Downing Street.” That is a fact of 
importance which has clearly to be kept in mind 
whenever the question of British foreign policy 
arises. 

At that conference there were three main points 
of view expressed. The first is what may be called 
the view of the London government. Mr. Lloyd 
George himself has since crystallized it in words 
which are perhaps worth quoting in some detail. 
On July 11th he said: 


In Japan we have an old and proved ally, and the 
Agreement of twenty years’ standing between us has 
been of very great benefit, not only to ourselves and 
her, but to the peace of the Far East. 

In China there is a very numerous people, with 
great potentialities, who esteem our friendship highly 
and whose interests we on our side desire to assist and 
advance. 

In the United States we see today, as we have al- 


ways seen, a people closest to our own in aims and: 


ideals, with whom it is for us not merely a desire and 
an interest, but a deeply rooted instinct, to consult and 
cooperate. 

The object of our discussions (at the Empire Con- 
ference) was to find a method of combining all these 
three factors in a policy which would remove the dan- 
ger of heavy naval expenditure in the Pacific, with all 
the evils which such expenditure entails, and would en- 
sure the development of all legitimate national interests 
in the Far East. 

. . « The first principle of our policy was friendly 
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cooperation with the United States, and we were all 
convinced that upon this more than upon any other 
single factor depend the peace and well-being of the 
world. We also desired to maintain our close friend- 
ship and cooperation with Japan. We also aimed at 
preserving the open door in China and at giving the 
Chinese people every opportunity for peaceful progress 
and development. In addition to these considerations 
we desired to safeguard our own vital interests in the 
Pacific, and to preclude any competition in naval arma- 
ments between the Pacific Powers. 


These of course are general sentiments which re- 
main to be translated into practical politics. First 
let us face the difficulties created by the special 
views of the Canadian and Australian delegations 
as expressed at the London conference. There 
was a certain divergence between the two. 

Canada was opposed to the Anglo-Japanese al- 
liance on the grounds that (1) it conflicted with 
our friendship with America; (2) it rendered difh- 
cult the problem of Japanese immigration; (3) it 
had in any case done its work; (4) there was no 
more call for an Anglo-Japanese alliance than for 
an alliance with the United States, France or Italy, 
if its only object was to safeguard friendly rela- 
tions; (5) that, in general, entangling alliances are 
in conflict with the new spirit of international re- 
lations as expressed in the Covenant of the League 
of Nations; (6) that the renewal of the alliance 
with Japan would bring with it the crushing burden 
and the certain disaster of an armaments race with 
America. In support of her general contention 
Canada pointed out with great effect that she had 
a common frontier with the United States of more 
than five and a half thousand miles, unguarded on 
both sides; what better proof of the efficacy of 
mutual confidence as an alternative to military al- 
liances, even from the point of view of security? 

Australia on the other hand defended the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance on the double ground that (1) 
it was disloyal to throw over a proved friend, and 
(2) the alliance was the best and most economical 
means of eliminating possible misunderstandings 
with Japan, and of safeguarding the security of 
Australia. 

In view of these divergent points of view, what 
is the composite policy of the British Empire in 
the Far East? 

It should be understood as an axiom that the 
British Empire, by the very nature of its composi- 
tion, can admit of no argument based on the color 
division between East and West. The British 
Empire is a “piebald” empire. Mr. Srinivasa 
Sastri, for instance, will attend the Washington 
Conference as the representative of the Indian sec- 
tion of the British Empire delegation. The Empire 
is a bridge between East and West. It may be 
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wrong for it to be so; but it is so. For a hundred 
years the British Empire has aimed at the elimi- 
nation of race-war and race-discrimination, and at 
the fostering of race-understanding. The opinion 
is moreover strongly ‘held here, both in govern- 
ment circles and generally in the country, that the 
whole peace in the Pacific is dependent on such 
an understanding between the white and the yellow 
races. Mr. Lloyd George has lately said that there 
could be no greater calamity for the world than a 
further aggravation of race-hostility; that the 
British Empire has in the past done much towards 
smoothing out such hostility, a fact which is at- 
tested by the loyalty of Asiatic peoples to the 
British King; and that to abandon such a policy 
now would not only increase the danger of war. 
but would divide the Empire against itself. 


4. THE INTERESTS OF CHINA 


It is true that Great Britain has to face, and is 
prepared to face, the question of China. There will 
be no difficulty in arriving at an agreement in prin- 
ciple between the United States and Great Britain 
that the interests of China must be protected 
against Japanese designs, or against anybody else’s. 
But what are the practical steps to be taken? Is 
the United States prepared to take any practical 
measures, military or otherwise, to protect China 
against Japan? Probably not. What then can be 
done? Great Britain answers that the instrument 
is ready at hand. A definite understanding with 
Japan, whether in the form of an alliance or in 
some other form, carries with it’an influence on 
the conduct of Japan. A square deal towards 
China on the part of Japan can be made a condi- 
tion of the advantages which Japan enjoys as a 
result of such an alliance. Great Britain at this 
moment has an influence over Japan, and therefore 
a practical means of protecting China, which the 
United States has not. British opinion holds that 
there can be no hope of any kind in merely saying 
to Japan “You are a dirty yellow dog” (or its 
diplomatic equivalent) and doing nothing further. 
Far better be friends. 


5. AN ESCAPE FROM THE BRITISH DILEMMA. 


When the British Empire Conference found it- 
self in the dilemma produced by the issue between 
Canada and Australia, President Harding's invi- 
tation to Washington came as a deus ex machina. 
A general agreement on the problem of the Pacific, 
to which the United States, Britain, Japan and 
China were alike parties, would have the happy 
effect of satisfying the demands of the British Isles,, 
Canada and Australia alike. 

Let me anticipate a very natural American ob- 
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jection to this argument. Many Americans are 
quite frankly irritated by it. ‘Consider (they say ) 
Japan’s action.in Shantung; Japan’s 1915 ulti- 
matum to China, with its 21 points—‘every one of 
them a gaping wound’ ;—why talk of a general 
understanding with such a background as this? 
The effect of the Anglo-Japanese alliance is on 
the one hand to enable Japan to do her worst in 
the Far East and not to suffer for it, and on the 
other hand, to prevent Great Britain from taking 
her natural place side by side with the United 
States in condemning such enormities.”’ 

To this British opinion would answer that she 
yields place to no one in her stand for the square 
deal and for fair play. It is what she has been 
struggling for in the European peace settlement 
since 1918, often at heavy sacrifice and to the risk 
of former friendships. She would gratefully have 
welcomed American help in many a recent crisis 
produced by this very determination to secure fair 
play all round. Let the United States formulate 
any concrete program for the protection of 


.Chinese interests; Great Britain will not only sup- 


port it, but will probably add to it, if that were 
possible. But by the same token, Great Britain 
will not consent to any violation of the square deal 
as it affects Japan. 


6. FAIR PLAY FOR JAPAN 

How then, it will be asked, do Japanese interests 
enter into the question of the square deal? On 
this point it will probably be found at Washington 
that the British delegation will urge two main 
considerations : 

(1.) Japan took an honorable and valuable 
part in the war. Her cruisers escorted Australian 
troops to Europe. But for Japan Vancouver 
might have been bombarded. Quite simply and 
quite frankly Great Britain feels that it is not play- 
ing the game to make use of Japan, and then to 
throw her over. 

(2.) Japan is entitled to adequate scope for 
her reasonable needs, no less than the other Asiatic 
peoples. Look at the map, and see how much of 
the littoral has been appropriated by the whit 
nations. Is Japan to be wholly excluded? The 
Monroe Doctrine has two edges. 

It is the chief business of the Washington Con- 
ference to decide what is fair for all the parties 
concerned, and to give effect to it without fear or 
favor. 


7. M:LITARY DISARMAMENT 
There are powers, such as the United States, 
Great Britain and Japan, which are naval in char- 
acter. There are others, such as those on the Con- 
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tinent of Europe, which are mainly military. If, 
as all sections of opinion in Great Britain devoutly 
hope will be the case, the Washington Conference 
succeeds in reducing naval armaments, will the 
movement end there, or will it rather be extended 
to military armaments? The risk, if risk there be, 
is no greater in one case than in the other; the ad- 
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vantages are equal. It is at least arguable that the 
limitation of naval armaments is conditioned in the 
long run by a corresponding limitation of military 
armaments. To British eyes this is especially 
clear, because fate has made us a European, as 
well as a Pacific, power. 

GEoRGE GLASGOW. 


What France Wants 


ROBABLY the funniest remark that has ever 
been made about France's military situation 
is that of a French delegate to the Assembly 

of the unhappy League of Nations. Germany, de- 
clared M. Noblemaire, has, it is true, disarmed 
in a material sense, but then she has not disarmed 
morally; whereas France, though materially keep- 
ing a large army, has long ago disarmed morally. 
I do not know whether Washington will applaud 
as heartily as Geneva. France of course has a 
case, and it is, from a certain viewpoint, an excel- 
lent case. But it is obvious that if one begins to 
draw distinctions between what is material and 
what is moral in armament and disarmament, it is 
open to each nation to pretend that its material 
forces are of no consequence since morally they 
do not exist. If this audacious paradox is ad- 
mitted, the Washington Conference will have an 
easy task. Japan will be able to assure the Amer- 
ican people that the number of ships is totally ir- 
relevant, since they have been morally dismantled 
by Japan. The United States will be able to pro- 
claim that the material figures in the budget are 
unimportant, since America is morally not going 
to increase her fleet. England can show that her 
navy is purely a material thing. It is unfortunately 
to be feared that sceptics will not be satisfied. No 
one can deny that the spirit of a nation matters 
more than the exact size of .ts army and navy, but 
one is compelled to judge the spirit by its material 
expression. 

For France the. Washington Conference really 
resolves itself in advance into a discussion of land 
forces. It is true that France has possessions in 
the Far East and is even attempting some kind of 
economic penetration of China—though the col- 
lapse of the Banque Industrielle de Chine dealt a 
sad blow to her credit in the Far East and was an- 
nounced at the same moment that Germany re- 
sumed her banking operations in China. But France 
cannot be said to have any special concern with the 


Sino-Japanese quarrel. Politically, France would 
regard the fate of Shantung and other Chinese 
provinces with comparative indifference. I am 
afraid that conscience has not yet been put into 
diplomacy and therefore were the struggle to be 
between one weak and disintegrating yellow people 
and another strong and expanding yellow people, 
it would indeed be hard to raise a headline. 

But France begins to take notice of Pacific prob- 
lems for various reasons. 
a matter of prestige: 


In the first place, it is 
she must take her place as 
an equal among the great powers meeting in Wash- 
ington. France quite rightly has been somewhat 
troubled about her rank since she suspected Great 
Britain of assuming a sort of overlordship of the 
Continent. Such symptoms of diplomatic diminu- 
tion as the relegation of the French language to 
the second place, grieve her greatly. Again, the 
Pacific problem is one which directly affects her 
friends. It affects England and it affects, above 
all, America. Now although it is not yet clear 
when and how America will return politically to 
Europe, France has not lost hope of American aid 
in Europe's restoration, and of American guaran- 
tees against German aggression. I will not dwell 
upon the sentimental ties which undoubtedly exist 
between the two great Republics. It is certainly 
the case that France has never reproached America 
for her disillusionment as she has reproached Eng- 
land. 
malicious little articles against her neighbor across 
the Channel, she never ceases to laud her associate 
across the Atlantic. 
is just as difficult in the international sphere as in 
family life. The Matin offers 
stance of how propaganda on behalf of America 
is understood to imply hostility towards England. 
One rejoices to see this newspaper strengthening 
the bonds of friendship between France and 
America, but one wonders why the directors should 


consider that a necessary corollary is Anglophobia. 


While she loses no opportunity of emitting 
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Because it believes this, the Matin is rendering not 
good but pernicious services to humanity. There 
is a great deal of propaganda in France on behalf 
of America and a great deal of propaganda in 
America on behalf of France. All kinds of asso- 
ciations send delegates and these delegates are 
loudly and conspicuously féted. Statesmen and 
generals pay visits, and the ceremonies are recorded 
in many columns. This is (except that one must 
make reservations about the efficacy of official 
propaganda) as it should be; but it is inexplicable 
why there should go hand in hand with praise of 
America abuse of England. Psychologically, per- 
haps, one might suggest that America forfeited 
France’s friendship much less in withdrawing com- 
pletely from the treaty partnership, than did Eng- 
land in remaining in the treaty partnership only to 
embarrass French action. 

However this may be, there is certainly a gen- 
uine warmth of feeling for America in France as 
there is in America for France. Political calcula- 
tion plays a very small part in this, and not much 
notice should be given to indiscreet remarks in such 
papers as the Intransigeant, suggesting that France 
should take advantage of the delicate situation in 
which Anglo-American relations stand to play off 
one Anglo-Saxon nation against the other. Such 
a vague unworthy notion could in any case hardly 


_ be developed precisely, and is in no way coun- 


tenanced by France’s responsible politicians. Ob- 
viously France must be, though indirectly, keenly 
interested in any measures which will prevent a 
Pacific catastrophe. She could not look on with- 
out emotion and watch America drifting into a 
war with Japan—a war which, whatever the result, 
would at any rate divert attention from European 
needs and would destroy all chance of American 
cooperation with Europe. In this sense she is 
vitally concerned with the success of the Washing- 
ton Conference—and that success depends largely 
on Anglo-American friendship, since England by 
reason of her relations with Japan possesses a con- 
trolling influence. 

It remains true that for France the chief ques- 
tion to be discussed at Washington is not a naval 
holiday but land disarmament. Any proposal for 
an immediate drastic reduction of armies touches 
her personally and peculiarly. This is why, on the 
one hand, it is considered essential that she should 
send to Washington her most authoritative de- 
fenders. This is why she must be represented by 
men with winning tongues, capable of explaining 
her policy with the utmost clarity. Certainly it is 
inconvenient, on account of urgent domestic diffi- 
culties, in the interplay of opposing Parliamentary 
forces, for her principal statesmen to remain long 
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absent. But they must be spared for a time suffi- 
ciently long to enable them to deliver from the 
platform of Washington a speech or speeches 
which will show that French vigilance is justified. 
But this is why, on the other hand, a certain section 
of French opinion deprecates the risks that French 
statesmen will run of being asked awkward ques- 
tions. This section thought it better, not indeed for 
France to keep out of the Conference—that is im- 
possible—but for France to be represented by less 
showy. functionaries. 

I have recently met in Europe American finan- 
ciers and business men who have visited most of 
the countries of Balkanized Europe which stand 
in need of long-term credits. Whatever America 
as a whole may think of Europe there is one 
simple, solid thought fixing itself firmly in the 
minds of these travelled American business men 
and financiers. They see that bankruptcy and 
armaments go together. They are aware of the 
multiplied frictions which necessitate the main- 
tenance of immense armies, armies greater than 
existed in pre-war days, and they are aware that 
it is precisely in those countries which cannot buckle 
their budgets that most money is being poured 
down the sewer of armaments. Unanimously they 
demand, as a preliminary condition of confidence 
and credits, less spending on armies, an attempt 
to reduce the annual deficits, some assurance of 
peace, and corresponding political stability. The 
material basis of credits, the material justification 
for big business, big undertakings, big exploitation 
of concessions which would be readily granted, is 
not wanting; and therefore the unemployment 
problem which is so devastating in America could 
be largely solved in Europe. But what is lacking 
is precisely a European peace policy. The first 
thing to be done is to reduce land armies, and thus 
relieve budgets, and thus obtain financial and polit- 
ical security. 

That is the problem expressed in general terms. 
But it is not only Poland and Rumania and Hun- 
gary and Jugoslavia which make American finan- 
ciers pause, and which furnish arguments to those 
who eppose the cancellation of war debts. France 
herself has not yet fixed her military policy. For 
my part I believe that France as a nation, as 4 
people, is entirely pacific. The charge that she is 
desirous of embarking on adventures, that she has 
imperialistic ambitions, is not well-founded. What 
troubles her is that she is still in peril. She does 
not wish to attack but she is determined to de- 
fend. ° 

One may differ totally about the wisdom of her 
methods: one may ask whether preoccupation 
about self-protection does not sometimes singularly 
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resemble defiance and distrust that are bound to 
express themselves violently beyond the borders 
of France. But the group of politicians who 
would dislocate Germany, who would disannex 
(but not annex) the Rhineland from the Reich, is 
small if noisy, and cannot in my opinion do other- 
wise than decline in importance. There are, of 
course, militarists in all countries and France does 
not constitute an exception. Everything however 
points to the eventual adoption of a specific policy 
of pacification if France is not made to feel herself 
in a dangerous solitude, if she is made to feel that 
she has friends. 

Still, France has not yet decided what shall be 
the future duration of compulsory universal mili- 
tary service. She has three-quarters of a million 
men under arms, and M. Albert Sarraut the other 
day intimated that the period of service could only 
be finally reduced when a native army of 300,000 
men had been raised. At the same time M. Balka- 
nowski, the reporter for the Finance Commission 
of the Chamber, is calling attention to the 
prodigious sums (18 milliard francs) which will 
have a few years hence to be disbursed annually 
for the service of the public debt—sums which 
sensibly approach what has hitherto been regarded 
as the limit of state revenue from taxation. It is 
certainly not my purpose to criticize France, but 
these facts have been freely cabled. They are 
notorious and require explanation. 

Now the explanation which France will furnish 
at Washington is exceedingly simple. It is that it 
would be folly to disarm until it is seen clearly 
what is to be the political configuration of Ger- 
many. It would be folly to invite the revanche 
of the hereditary enemy. It would be folly to 
surrender the means of pressure upon her recal- 
citrant neighbor until it is certain that Germany 
will make such reparation as is possible. She can- 
not throw away lightly the only weapon which she 
possesses, any more than America can scrap her 
navy until she is assured that there will be no 
sanguinary quarrel with Japan. To ask her to do 
_so in present circumstances is, she believes, un- 
reasonable. 

The circumstances which are of chief importance 
are these: Germany is still swayed by contrary 
impulses, still hesitates between pacific republican- 
ism and militaristic monarchism; France agreed 
to the limited occupation of the Rhineland on con- 
dition that there was a tripartite military pact 
between herself, England, and America—a pact 
which fell through because of its non-ratification 
by America, leaving France without either her 
natural frontiers on the Rhine or the assurance 
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of Allied help against subsequent aggression; while 
the League of Nations as constituted is without 
effective power and is unable to control events in 
Europe. 

Certainly the policy of so-called security is 
sterile. But in view of the desertion of France 
by her former Allies, how can she forget that her 
future safety depends, as she argues, on her pos- 
session of force? The Temps in an admirably 
balanced article has just deplored France’s isola- 
tion. The incidents in Italy, where a French Mis- 
sion, headed by a French Marshal, was hooted and 
molested, emphasize the inevitable break-up of 
the coalition of war. I have, I think, sufficiently 
pointed out France’s diplomatic aberrations to 
be allowed to draw attention to the responsibility 
incurred by her former associates in leaving her 
in the lurch, without any assurance of solidarity 
should voluntary disarmament make her again a 
victim. 

Of the serious consequences to France of this 
necessity, real or imaginary, of maintaining large 
armies, there is no need to say much. It is obvious 
that France cannot afford her army. Overbur- 
dened as she is, the direct cost is crushing. The 
indirect cost is colussal. Germany has an immense 
economic advantage over France inasmuch as she 
has few soldiers; that is to say, few idlers. Not 
only are these young Frenchmen non-productive 
during the period of service, but they are demor- 
alized in barracks. Just as the Frenchman reaches 
the threshold of manhood, just as he is finishing 
his studies or is about to become a proficient work- 
man, he is compelled to leave all, to forget all, to 
waste his days in the useless occupations of soldier- 
ing. The effect on his after-life in many cases is 
ruinous. Not until the system of compulsory uni- 
versal military service is abandoned, can France 
make the most of her intellectual and industrial 
potentialities. 

It would indeed be strange were Frenchmen not 
to see these things. They do see them. They 
only support them because there seems to be no 
other way. Is it too much to hope that Washing- 
ton will point out the better way? America has 
a great moral responsibility for Europe. She is 
truly her brother’s keeper. Even though no defi- 
nite solutions of European problems are reached 
at Washington, at least the doctrine of solidarity 
—economic, financial, and military—should be 
preached from the Washington platform, and a 
new conception of Americo-European relations 
take shape. 

SIsLEY HUDDLESTON. 

Paris. 








N the eve of the Armament Conference it 
() is undeniably true that public opinion in 
the United States is in general hostile to 
and suspicious of Japan. The three outstanding 
reasons for this are the California exclusion ques- 
tion, the action of part of our press in urging that 
war with Japan is inevitable, and most of all the 
widespread belief that Japan is playing the role 
of villain in the Far East, having conquered Korea 
by the sword, overrun Manchuria, and pursued in 
China a course of economic penetration, disruptive 
political intrigue and seizure of territory and con- 
cessions altogether incompatible with American 
ideals. 

Whether our animosity is well founded, or not, 
it is discouraging to those who hope that genuine 
accomplishment may grow out of the Washington 
Conference. To a peculiar degree this gathering 
is the result of the pressure of public opinion. In- 
spired at least in part by the demand of the tax- 
payer for relief it will be influenced largely by 
popular sentiment. If the American public dis- 
likes and mistrusts Japan, and vice versa, the prob- 
lems of the Conference are made more difficult. 

In this juncture it seems no more than fair that 
Japan’s point of view should at least be stated, 
impartially and fully. I have therefore obtained 
a statement of what he considers to’be his country’s 
attitude from a distinguished Japanese who has 
been carefully watching the trend of public opinion 
in both countries. The thoughts which follow are 
his, though expressed in my words. Needless to 
say, his views are reported without endorsement 
either by this journal or the writer. 


All the chief naval powers which are sending 
their representatives to Washington have in- 
dicated a desire for the limitation of naval arma- 
ments. Such limitation should therefore not be 
dificult of accomplishment. The burden of mili- 
tary and naval expenditure in Japan is oppressive. 
Every truly patriotic element in the nation would 
welcome the opportunity to decrease it. Our 
eagerness for this, however, must not make us 
lose touch with reality. Throughout recorded his- 
tory nations which have neglected national defence 
have been trampled under foot by ruthless foes. 
If Japan abolishes the single plan which has suc- 
ceeded in the past, this can only be done if her 
national safety is guaranteed in some other way. 
The hope or the confident expectation of safety 
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A Japanese Rebuttal 


is not enough. Her position must be one regard- 
ing which there is no doubt. 

American hostility to Japan is based on a com- 
plete misapprehension of Japanese policy toward 
China. The presumption is that Japan wants a 
clear field in order to carry out unhampered a 
process of spoliation. Both ideas are wrong. 
Japan does not wish to wreck China. She wishes 
to see China active and prosperous and above all 
energetic in the development of her natural re- 
sources. In an economic sense Japan has become 
an occidental nation. She lives today upon he: 
manufactures. She must get raw materials from 
China, her best and nearest source. She must sel! 
her manufactures in China, her best and nearest 
market. Like England, Japan must export goods 
and import foodstuffs or she will die. 

The development of China is therefore a para- 
mount necessity to Japan. But China is so big 
that it is folly to expect Japan to direct this de 
velopment alone. The aid and cooperation of all 
the leading powers is necessary, and will be wel- 
comed by Japan. If the open door policy is to 
mean a real open door, and not an attempt to shut 
Japan out and let the other nations in, she wil! 
gladly continue to endorse that policy. 

It is true that the Japanese have done many 
things in China which are deplorable. But it is 
not fair to judge a nation by the acts of a few 
representatives even though some of these are 
government officials. There are scoundrels in al! 
nations, but the majority of men everywhere are 
decent. Japanese officials and business men have 
been under a peculiar temptation to intrigue in 
China because there are so many warring factions 
in that country and because the personal characte: 
of many Chinese officials readily breaks down un- 
der temptation. These are regrettable facts, but 
nothing is to be gained by demanding with indigna- 
tion from the Japanese a moral standard never 
yet attained in practice by any nation. 

Moreover, the amount of Japanese intrigue in 
China, and its depravity, have been exaggerated 
for American ears. Some of the evil practices 
have been ended by the Japanese government. 
There was undoubtedly smuggling of opium and 
morphine. It was a scandal, but an international 
one, since British and American business men par- 
ticipated in it. Japan has now done everything 


in her power to end the illicit trade. 
The case of Korea is another count held by 
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America against Japan. It is true that the Japan- 
ese military authorities have been guilty of some 
brutal acts toward the Koreans. Do you recall 
any military occupation not marked by similar in- 
cidents? Korea is now, and must be a part of the 
Japanese Empire. For her territory to fall into 
the hands of an unfriendly power would be as 
intolerable for Japan as a similar seizure of Ire- 
land by a hostile nation would be for Great 
Britain. This is a foundation stone of Japanese 
policy, and the key to her action in Manchuria. 
It has been necessary to defend Korea against the 
aggression of Russia or China, with both of whom 
Japan has fought—and won—over this issue. 

Americans cannot seem to remember that the 
history of the Far East for the past forty years 
has been a record of conquest, of the forcible 
seizure of territory and economic privilege, in 
which all the leading powers except the United 
States have taken part. Japan has been no more 
and no less guilty than every other nation. These 
actions may not agree with the morality of Uto- 
pia, but they have been the invariable practice of 
all countries throughout history. These policies 
should be overthrown; but they are too deeply 
rooted for this to be done in a day. John Hay 
recognized this. When he first enunciated 
the open door policy he specifically declared 
that the vested rights of other nations in the 
Far East should be respected. Of such character 
were the German rights in Shantung, which were 
taken over by Japan in due and legal form, an 
action approved by France and Great Britain and 
confirmed by the Paris Peace Conference. Japan 
said then, and has never wavered in her declara- 
tion, that the territory of Kiaochau, as distinct 
from the economic concessions which the Germans 
possessed, would and will be returned to China. 
The recent proposal of Japan for the transfer of 
Kiaochau and the settlement of the Shantung ques- 
tions are proof of her sincerity. 

Enemies of Japan declare she is bent on a policy 
of “Asia for the Asiatics,” that she would be glad 
to see a warfare between the white race and a 
combination of the yellow and brown. The sup- 
position is not only false but nonsensical. Such a 
conflict is an impossibility. Look at Asia today: 
India is in the hands of the British. The French 
control Indo-China. The United States holds the 
Philippines. Siberia is Russian. Part of China 
is controlled by the various western powers. To 
secure the cooperation of the yellow and brown 
races would require half a century of intrigue. 
In a military sense such an aggression would be 
doomed to failuze from the start. Suppose India, 
for instance, broke away from British control. 
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The result would be chaos tomorrow, and that is 
the last thing Japan wants in any quarter. of the 
world. Her industrialized state can only survive 
if the civilization of Asia is increasingly well or- 
dered and productive in an economic sense. It is 
true that the Japanese have seen the march of the 
white man around the globe. They have watched 
him come to the eastern shores of North America, 
drive out the Indians, and advance to the Pacific. 
They have seen Alaska, Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines taken. 
seen Europeans move into Africa, Asia Minor, 
India, Australia and the islands of the South Seas. 
Japan could hardly be blamed if she felt that only 
the accident of her rapid adaptation to occidental 
standards, including military power, has preserved 
her independence. 
the white race per se. 
threatemed to cut off her access by the sea to food- 
stuffs and raw materials. And she feels the ab- 
solute necessity of finding an outlet on the conti- 
nent of Asia for her increasing population, which 
has already outrun the economic resources of her 
islands. 

As for the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese al- 
liance,.the feeling of Nippon toward it is: Why 
not? It has been in existence over a period of 
years’ and has apparently caused no trouble to 


In the other direction they have 


However, Japan does not fear 
She fears any force which 


anyone—except Germany, who found it extremely 
annoying during the war. The alliance could not, 
under any group of circumstances which comes 
within the realm of possibility, be a menace to the 
United States. 
Great Britain from the necessity of standing with 
Japan in a war against America. That the con- 
ditions would be reversed, that England would 
make war on the United States demand 
Japan’s assistance, is unthinkable. Why then does 
America object? One interpretation is that the 
American people, who wrongly think that Japan 
alone among the nations is engaged in an orgy of 
criminality, believe that if England signs the al- 
liance again, she underwrites and condones Japan's 
acts. Both the premise and the inference are wrong. 

Australia, which is close to the scene and in a 
position to judge, has endorsed the proposal that 
the alliance be renewed. For that matter, she 
has good reason to do so, since the agreement 
saves her the cost of building a fleet of battleships 
of her own. Canada, it is true, opposes the al- 
liance; but Canadian policy is predicated upon the 
desire to maintain harmonious relations with her 
big neighbor in the south. 

The real reason for American dislike of the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance is probably the naval situ- 
ation created by it. In spite of the clause in the 


There is a clause which exempts 
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alliance to prevent a combination against Ameri- 
ca, the United States views with apprehension the 
possibilities of a combined navy. Japan's answer 
to such fear is: If you don’t like the alliance as 
it stands, come in yourselves and make it a tripar- 
tite agreement. Write the terms of it as you will; 
Japan and Great Britain will probably not hesi- 
tate to agree to them. With these three powers 
in harmony and working on a fixed plan in the 
Far East, Japan would gladly consent to any de- 
gree of disarmament that seemed feasible. Un- 
der such a three-fold alliance, she would yield to 
majority sentiment on practically any phase of her 
continental policy. The only exception would be 
in regard to the economic concessions Japan now 
enjoys, which she believes to be vital to her ex- 
istence. 

A three-power alliance of this sort would be 
able to solve nearly all the difficulties of the 
Chinese problem. There seems to be a funda- 
mental weakness and instability in the character of 
Chinese public men, which makes their policy far 
different from that which would be followed by 
an occidental un ler the same circumstances. China 
should have asked Theodore Roosevelt to come 
and serve as her president. In three or four years 
he could have wrought a ‘transformation in the 
people, who need the mental and spiritual disci- 
pline he would have given them. The same thing 
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might be accomplished today by Mr. Root or Mr. 
Hughes. It is because the Chinese people lack 
discipline of this sort that such chaos and disunion 
as we witness today become possible. 

The problem which Japan keeps constantly be- 
fore her is: The resources of China must be de- 
veloped for the welfare of the world. How can 
this best be done? She would be willing to submit 
to the collective judgment of the powers as to the 
answer to this question. She stands ready to go 
as far as the nations will go toward disarmament 
and the giving and taking of guarantees for the 
maintenance, in general, of the status quo. She 
asks only the same degree of fairness and altruistic 
interest in the common good which the other pow- 
ers, and America in particular, are asking of her. 


Parts of this argument will seem specious to 
many Americans. The proposal to “freeze” the 
status quo appears highly impracticable, in the 
light of history. There are also whole volumes 
to be said about the morality of forcing an unwel- 
come new type of civilization upon the Chinese, 
no matter how beneficently it might be done. How- 
ever, in undertaking to give expression to the view- 
point of a Japanese on his country’s policies, | 
limited my function to reporter, not debater. | 
have no doubt that plenty of persons will come 
forward to reply. Bruce BLIven. 


Private Enterprise and Public War 


VEN the munition makers do not want war! 

We have it on high authority. ‘The truth 

is that no one realizes as clearly as do we 

makers of war necessities the grave financial dan- 

gers of modern conflicts.” Thus, the chairman of 

America’s oldest munition firm in the latest number 

of The Nation’s Business. How the realization is 

acted upon, what the makers of war necessities do 
to prevent modern conflicts, we are not told. 

But “truth” and the perception of it often differ. 
In this instance they seem very far apart. For in 
many parts ofthe world, private interests engaged 
in the production of war materials are continually 
charged with responsibility for armament compe- 
titions and war panics, if not with responsibility 
for directly inciting armed conflicts. In the earlier 
stages of the past war, it was commonly believed 
in Allied countries that munition makers had played 
such a large réle in Germany’s affairs as to be a 
factor in precipitating the war itself. ‘‘Krupp” be- 
came almost a household byword, and it continues 
so, long after the Treaty of Versailles has forced 


the notorious German firm to give up the munition 
business altogether. 

The existence of this suspicion is in itself a 
factor in the problem of armaments. So long as 
it continues, so long as no effort is made to dig out 
its roots, the full measure of public confidence will 
be lacking for any program of “disarmament.” 
Distrust of the interests to whom public defence 
means private gain feeds the Frenchman’s “German 
menace”’ and the American’s “Japanese peril.” It 
is part of the task of the Washington Conference 
to ferret out the reasons for such distrust, and to 
seek some method of destroying it. 

The swollen profits made by the larger munition 
firms in Europe—the Deutsche Waffen- und Muni- 
tionsfabrik is reported to have paid thirty-two per- 
cent dividends in 1912 and 1913—are not wholly 
responsible for the dénunciations of the “arma- 
ments ring’’ and the “war trust.” Satisfactory evi- 
dence of the activities of munition firms has never 
been available. The firms themselves do not publish 
their own incriminations. But several incidents just 
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before the beginning of the war, for which we have 
tangible proof, have led to the fear that if all 
the facts could be known it would be found that 
many munition makers were banded together be- 
fore the war, in an international trust operating 
in various secret and sinister ways to increase the 
orders for arms and ammunition. A report on 
some of these incidents was prepared during the 
war by a commission of the Nederlandsche Anti- 
Oorlog Raad, under the chairmanship of a neutral 
military leader, General de Meester.* 

The obvious danger in the manufacture of war 
necessities by private enterprise, that in order to 
further their business some ifiterested individuals 
may seek to corrupt public officials, has not great 
international significance. But disclosures in vari- 
ous countries before the war indicated the length 
to which such an evil may go. In 1913, a sensation 
was produced in the German Reichstag by charges 
as to the bribery of German officials by the Krupp 
firm. The accused persons, including four officers, 
defending on the ground that they thought that 
“Krupp’s and the State were one and the same 
thing,” were convicted of betraying military secrets 
to the Krupp agent. In June and July, 1914, a Jap- 
anese court-martial convicted a number of Japanese 
military and naval officers of accepting bribes from 
the English firm of Vickers, Ltd., and the German 
firm of Siemens-Schuckert. The charges and findings 
were published at the time in the Japan Weekly 
Chronicle and in the Japan Weekly Mail. It was 
revealed, for instance, that in connection with the 
construction of a single battle cruiser £110,000 had 
been paid out in Japan as commission money. 

Of greater international significance are the ac- 
cusations that certain armament firms have been 
responsible for spreading misinformation for the 
purpose of goading governments to enlarge their 
military establishments. The so-called ‘“Mulliner 
incident” in England figured in a number of im- 
portant debates in the House of Commons, It was 
alleged that in framing the naval budget of 1909, 
which resulted in an Anglo-German naval crisis, 
the British government had relied on false informa- 
tion as to the secret acceleration of naval prepara- 
tions at the Krupp works in Germany; and that 
this information had been supplied by Mulliner, 
a director of an English ammunition firm which 
was soliciting government orders, who had been 
admitted into the government's innermost councils. 
Similarly, in early 1914, the “Poutiloff affair’ 





* This report is published in Rapports de 1’Organisation 
Centrale Pour Une Paix Durable, 1916, Vol. II, pp. 
315-355. 
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aroused great excitement in the French press and 
increased the general feeling of uneasiness in 
France. Rumors became current in Paris that a 
controlling interest in the Poutiloff factories at 
St. Petersburg had been acquired by Krupp and 
the Deutsche Bank. French agents from Creusot 
were said to be employed at the Poutiloff factories 
in manufacturing artillery for Russia according 
to French secret designs, which would thus fall 
into German hands. The denial of the rumor by 
Krupp agents and by the Russian government did 
not allay its effect on French opinion, nor on the 
French military program. Frequent allusion is 
made, also, to a letter which the Deutsche Waffen- 
und Munitionsfabrik is alleged to have written to 
its agent in Paris, directing the publication of false 
reports in the French press in order that they might 
be used to stimulate preparedness in Germany.* 
The danger that some armament firms may oper- 
ate in different countries to play off one govern- 
ment against another was accentuated by the inter- 
national character of many of the larger firms be- 
fore the war. English firms, for instance, were 
interested in munition plants and armor factories 
in Austria-Hungary, in France, in Italy, in Russia, 
in Spain, and even in South America. The Harvey 
United Steel Co., Ltd., formed in 1901 and dis- 
solved in 1913, had extensive holdings in the arma- 
ment firms of various countries. Many English- 
men were astonished shortly after the outbreak of 
the war, when it came out in evidence before an 
English court that the Krupp firm held shares in 
English companies to the value of £200,000. The 
result of this “internationalism” was that during 
the days of keenest naval competition between 
England and Germany, the English firms supply- 
ing the British government were also interested 
through their affiliations in supplying Germany's 
chief allies, and the chief producer in Germany 
profited not only from Germany’s increases but 
also from England’s efforts to overcome them! 
Important also, though perhaps less sinister, is 
the influence of munition makers on the national 
policy of their own governments. The course of 
the Bethelem Steel Corporation in 1915 and 1916, 
in conducting a campaign of opposition to the pro- 
posal that the United States construct a govern- 
ment armor plant as recommended by Secretaries 
of the Navy since the days of Secretary Herbert, 
was an understandable pursuit of self-interest. 
And the explanation in the Corporation’s annual 
report for 1915 that “on a matter of this kind” 


* The alleged text is given in Dickinson, The Choice 
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the Corporation “has an important obligation to 
the nation of which it is a citizen’”’ is interesting as 
a contribution to our national store of humor! 

It is not surprising that the pre-war situation 
should have led to general incriminations against 
munition makers. General Smuts has given clear 
statement of the objections to uncontrolled private 
manufacture. In his celebrated pamphlet on the 
League of Nations, published in 1918, he says that 


as long as the production of munitions of war remains 
a private commercial undertaking, huge vested interests 
grow up around it which influence public opinion through 
the press and otherwise in the direction of war. There 
is no doubt that the influence of Krupps has been harm- 
ful to the great peace interests of the world, and, in a 
less degree, the same could probably be said of most other 
similar undertakings. The very success of that sort of 
business depends on the stimulation of the war atmos- 
phere among the peoples. The press, influenced by the 
large profits and advertising enterprise of the armament 
firms, whip .up public opinion on every imaginable oc- 
casion ; small foreign incidents are written up and mag- 
nified into grave international situations affecting the 
pacific relations of states; and the war temperature is 
artificially raised and kept up. 


Perhaps aacquate data for establishing such a gen- 
eral statement beyond controversy cannot be as- 
sembled. But the incidents of which evidence is 
available tend to produce the impression that many 
more exist for which proof is lacking. 

Whether true or false, such allegations are wide- 
ly believed. They constitute a part of that general 
stock of vague impressions upon which voters rely 
and by which governments are moved. A recent 
report of the Temporary Mixed Commission on 
Armaments of the League of Nations recapitulates 
the current allegations as follows: 


1. That armament firms have been active in foment- 
ing war-scares and in persuading their own countries to 
adopt war-like policies and to increase their armaments. 

2. That armament firms have attempted to bribe 
government officials, both at home and abroad. 

3. That armament firms have disseminated false re- 
ports concerning the military and naval programmes of 
various countries, in order to stimulate armament ex- 
penditure. 

4. That armament firms have sought to influence 
opinion through the control of newspapers in their own 
and foreign countries. 

5. That armament firms have organized international 
armament rings through which the armament race has 
been accentuated by playing off one country against an- 
other. 

6. That armament firms have organized interna- 
tional armament trusts which have increased the price 
of armaments sold to governments. 


But what can be done? How can the evils, or 
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the possibilities of evils, be prevented? How can 
the public suspicion be destroyed? 

General Smuts proposed “that all factories for 
the manufacture of direct weapons of war shall 
be nationalized and their production shall be sub- 
ject to the inspection of officers of the Council”’ of 
the League of Nations. His suggestion led to the 
consideration of the subject at the Paris Peace 
Conference, and in President Wilson’s first draft 
of the Covenant a provision was included wholly 
interdicting the manufacture of munitions and im- 
plements of war “by private enterprise or for 
private profit.” 

The abolition of private manufacture would 
clearly bring some advantages. It would wipe out 
the pocket interest of private individuals in arma- 
ment competition and thus remove their tempta- 
tion to encourage large public expenditure for mo- 
tives of private gain. If they should not become 
less frequent, war panics would certainly become 
less profitable. The loss to individuals and the 
circumscribing of their initiative, if existing plants 
were taken over with compensation, would prob- 
ably be viewed quite lightly in a country where a 
large brewery industry was suddenly destroyed 
without compensation. 

But objections come first from the smaller states 
which are not able to supply their own munitions. 
General Smuts thought that 


to keep up the high temperature of the war atmosphere 
all over the world for the sake of indulging the small 
Balkan and other states in their favorite form of sport 
will not appeal to the great democracies of the world. 
It will ‘materially assist the peace policy of the League 
to cut off the supply of arms and munitions from these 
small states, whose little fits of temper are too costly to 
the world, and whose security could be more safely en- 
trusted to the League. 


Coming from one who had long experience in con- 
ducting war on behalf of a small state, such a view 
must be considered. But does it cover the case? 
If private manufacture were forbidden, each 
state which maintains naval or military forces 
would have to provide itself with facilities for the 
manufacture of arms and munitions by state enter- 
prise. In time of peace, some governments might 
purchase from other governments, though they 
might lack assurance of continued supply and they 
might find themselves called upon to accommodate 
their policy to the views of the supplying govern- 
ments. But in time of war, a belligerent would be 
unable to get supplies from foreign governments 
unless they should join it as co-belligerents. For 
as international law stands today, the supply of 
munitions by a neutral government to a belligerent 
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would constitute a violation of neutrality. A bel- 
ligerent would have to depend upon its own pro- 
duction and that of its allies. It could import the 
raw materials from neutral countries, if its trade 
routes were kept open. But dependence on such 
imports would require the maintenance of plants 
adapted for or susceptible of being adapted for 
manufacturing war necessities on perhaps short 
order. If this were impossible—to a small agri- 
cultural country like Siam it would be very ex- 
pensive—or if sudden attack were feared, it would 
be necessary for a belligerent to keep on hand 
sufficient stores for sudden emergencies. The ‘re- 
sult might be that all states maintaining naval or 
military establishments would feel themscives 
under the necessity of becoming producers of arms 
and munitions. The number of munition plants 
would be greatly increased. Large stores might be 
accumulated. And some small states might be- 
come wholly dependent on larger powers for pro- 
tection, unless they were content to seek security 
in the League of Nations. 

If all production of munitions were put into the 
hands of governments, without other changes in 
international law, the situation in time of war 
would be much the same as if neutral individuals 
were forbidden to ship munitions to belligerent 
governments. When Austria-Hungary protested 
in 1915 against the shipment of arms to the Allies 
from America, Secretary Lansing’s reply stated 
that 


The general adoption by the nations of the world of 
the theory that neutral powers ought to prohibit the sale 
of arms and ammunition to belligerents would compel 
every nation to have in readiness at all times sufficient 
munitions of war to meet any emergency which might 
arise and to erect and maintain establishments for the 
manufacture of arms and ammunition sufficient to sup- 
ply the needs of its military and naval forces through- 
out the progress of a war. Manifestly the application 
of this theory would result in every nation becoming an 
armed camp. 


It was for these reasons that the Paris Peace 
Conference did not attempt to abolish private 
manufacture forthwith. But in its final form the 
Covenant recognizes that some action is necessary: 


The Members of the League agree that the manu- 
facture by private enterprise of munitions and imple- 
ments of war is open to grave objections. The Council 
shall advise how the evil effects attendant upon such 
manufacture can be prevented, due regard being had to 
the necessities of those Members of the League which 
are not able to manufacture the munitions and imple- 
ments of war necessary for their safety. 


How can these “grave objections” be met? 
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Short of abolishing private manufacture, is it pos- 
sible to control it so as to prevent its ‘“‘evil effects?” 

Most of all, publicity is needed—publicity as to 
the production and distribution of arms and am- 
munition throughout the world. The existence of 
armament is a potential danger to the whole world; 
in time of peace every people should have informa- 
tion as to where the armament is and in what 
Secrecy means not only the necessity of 
lt makes 


amount. 
preparation against sudden manoeuvres. 
possible the excited fears of which panics are made. 
It creates an atmosphere in which false rumors 
are readily believed. So long as governments may 
conceal the sources of their munitions, their rivals 
will feel insecure. The reports current in France 
as to Germany’s secret manufacture of arms have 
had a big influence on European politics during 
these past two years. 

The measures by which necessary publicity is to 
be achieved are not simple to devise. They may 
be even more difficult to execute. The report of 
the League of Nations Commission, already re- 
ferred to, makes some interesting suggestions as to 
possibilities to be studied. These include the pos- 
sibility of requiring government license for the 
manufacture, import or export of any arms or 
munitions, with arrangements for each govern- 
ment’s reporting periodically to some international 
bureau on all licenses issued; of requiring all shares 
in companies engaged in the munition business to 
be nominative, transferable only by public record, 
and non-transferable to aliens; of requiring public 
audits of the books of such companies; of taking 
measures to prevent individuals interested in such 
companies from owning or controlling newspapers; 
and of forbidding the issuance of patents on muni- 
tions or implements of war to non-nationals. 

Some progress has already been made toward 
controlling the trade in arms. Austria, Bulgaria, 
Germany and Hungary have undertaken in the 
Treaties of Peace to prohibit the export of war 
materials altogether. Since 1912, the President 
of the United States has had authority to forbid 
the shipment of arms or munitions to any Amer- 
ican country where “conditions of domestic vio- 
lence exist.” For two decades the United States 
has been a party to the Brussels act which is aimed 
against the “boot-leggers’’ who created such a 
scandal by selling arms to the natives in certain 
parts of Africa. 

But though the Brussels act is still in force, it 
has long been out of date. At the Peace Confer- 
ence, the Arms Traffic Convention of St. Germain 
was drawn to supersede it. This convention goes 
much further than to prohibit the export of arms 
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and munitions to prescribed territories in Africa 
and the Near East. It requires the signatories to 
prohibit all export of arms and munitions except 
under special government license, and to publish 
annual reports concerning licenses granted and the 
quantities and destination of exports permitted. It 
was signed by twenty-three states, and has now 
been ratified or adhered to by at least nine states. 
But the larger producing states have only signified 
their willingness to ratify the Convention when it 
is ratified by the United States, and in Washington 
it has not yet been submitted to the Senate. 

Although it is a distinct step forward, the Con- 
vention of St. Germain was not framed with a 
view to preventing the evils of private manufac- 
ture. When measures to the latter end are formu- 
lated, a single convention might be drawn to forbid 
all shipments of arms to prohibited areas, and to 
embody measures which will protect the world 
against the possible evils of both private manu- 
facture and the traffic in arms. 

The next step is clear. A general international 
conference must study the whole problem of priv- 
ate manufacture, the possibility of its abolition 
and the possibility of its control, as well as the 
problems of the traffic in arms. The second As- 
sembly of the League of Nations has decided in 
favor of holding such a conference to be convened 
by the Council at the earliest possible date, and to 
which all members of the League and all interested 
states not members of the League are to be invited. 

Can the Washington Conference undertake this 


The Rules 


N Armistice Day, November 11th, the 
() Conference on Far Eastern questions and 

the limitation.of armaments will meet at 
Washington. It seems altogether likely that its 
achievements will constitute the constructive record 
in international affairs of President Harding’s ad- 
ministration. How much the Conference may 
achieve, and how completely it may fail, are both 
foreshadowed in the tentative program which 
Seeretary Hughes has recently submitted to the 
powers. : 

The Hughes program outlines the problem be- 
fore the Conference under three heads. First in 
the order of importance, although last on the ten- 
tative agenda, is the question of the Pacific and 
the Far East. This includes, of course, such 
topics as the mandated islands, Siberia, the in- 
tegrity of China, railways, concessions and mon- 
opolies, and the open door. Next in the order 
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task? If all the producing states were to take par: 
at Washington, the question might very well bx 
considered there. But some notable producers wil! 
not be represented—Czecho-Slovakia, for instance, 
which has the important Skoda works. Moreover, 
some states whose resources -would easily admit 
of their becoming producers, such as Rumania, wil! 
not be represented. It is difficult to see how the 
Washington Conference could deal with the sub- 
ject adequately. 

Yet the reduction and limitation which may be 
achieved at Washington will need the full confi- 
dence of the peoples of the world, if they are to 
last. For this reason the prevailing attitude to- 
ward “war trusts” cannot be ignored. In addition 
to the problem of reducing and setting limits for 
the future, assurance must be obtained that under 
no circumstances will the world renew that arma- 
ment race from which a holiday ,was so vainly 
sought before 1914. If competition is allowed 
to continue at all it must be brought out into the 
light of day. Secrecy must cease to serve as seed 
for suspicion of other peoples and their good faith. 
The Washington Conference should recognize th« 
necessity of dealing with the possible evils of priv- 
ate manufacture and the traffic in arms. It should 
go further, and plan a general international con- 
ference at which both subjects can be ‘considered 
and an adequate convention can be framed. In 
such a matter, the country which is least dependent 
on private enterprise in other countries can afford 
to take the lead. Man tey O. Hupson. 


of Warfare 


of importance, although first on the agenda, 's 
the question of the limitation of armaments, in- 
cluding both land and naval forces. Finally, in- 
serted between the sub-head naval armament and 
the sub-head land armament, there is included the 
question of “rules for control of new agencies o! 
warfare.” Questions one and two, broadly con- 
ceived, summarize the purpose of the meeting. 
They indicate its tremendous opportunities for 
achievement. Question three, at once incongruous 
and futile, suggests a dismal alternative to failure. 

The paramount problem before the Conference 
of Washington, it will be generally agreed, is to 
find some more satisfactory basis for mutual un- 
derstanding with reference to the Pacific and the 
Far East. If this can be accomplished, a sub- 
stantial reduction in naval armament may be pos- 
sible. Unless this much can be accomplished, it 
seems vain to hope for lighter armament burdens. 
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Now let us conceive, without prophecy, that 
the delegates should find this paramount problem 
one of extraordinary difficulty. Let us suppose 
that they should discover it complicated by racial 
antipathies, by commercial and political rivalries 
springing from ineradicable economic and social 
conditions, and by jealousies, suspicions, and ha- 
treds which have been bred of past injustice. Let 
us assume that in this situation they should finally 
accept lip service to formulae as the most conven- 
ient palliative. If this, unhappily, should be the 
outcome under the first head, it is quite unlikely 
that anything substantial can be accomplished un- 
der the second. France and Italy may be trusted 
to point out that the situation in Europe does not 
warrant present reductions in their land forces, 
while Japan and America, failing some real ad- 
justment of their more important rivalries, will 
certainly emerge from the conference chamber 
more determined than ever to reirfforce diplomacy 
with sea power. In such a hypothetical impasse, 
the Conference may still formulate “rules for con- 
trol of new agencies of warfare.” 

Whether regarded as an alternative to failure 
under the main head or as an,opportunity for sup- 
plementary achievement, the formulation of such 
rules seems to promise, at best, a repetition of 
wasted effort and futile illusion. “New agencies 
of warfare” have provoked detestation in all cen- 
turies, and “rules for control’ have been attempt- 
ed repeatedly in the vain effort to keep pace with 
invention. The more common form of so called 
rule has been a flat prohibition enforced by refus- 
ing quarter. In 1139, for example, a Catholic 
council forbade the use of the cross-bow against 
Christians, pronouncing its employment an art 
“death-dealing and hateful to God.” It is signifi- 
cant that little more than a century had elapsed, 
however, before this anathema was construed to 
mean that one must not use the cross-bow against 
Christians unless one’s cause were just. The cross- 
bow was soon replaced by the musket, and the 
musket in its turn was universally stigmatized as 
an unfair innovation contrary to the rules of lawful 
warfare. For two or three centuries it was a com- 
mon practice to slay musketeers without mercy as a 
penalty for employing forbidden weapons. Le bon 
chevalier Bayard, when mortally wounded by an 
arquebus ball, is said to have died thanking God 
that he had never given quarter to a musketeer. 
But the prohibition was futile. The introduction 
of fire-arms was followed by the invention of an 
extraordinary variety of new projectiles. The 


statement may be hazarded that there is hardly a 
projectile known to military science which has not, 
at one time or another, had an anathema pro- 
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nounced against it. Chivalric commanders forbade 
the use of hot shot or hollow shot against the en- 
emy in the eighteenth century in curious contrast 
with the charges and recriminations of the dum-dum 
bullet controversy in the twentieth. On occasion, 
indeed, such inhibitions have seemed to contribute 
a restraining influence, but generally the restraint 
has been more apparent than real. More often 
than otherwise, either the inhibition has soon be- 
come obsolete with the progress of invention, or it 
has been overridden by the inexorable exigenciés 
of war. 

And it must always be so. Cannibalism was not 
cured by teaching cannibals to use knives and forks 
of an approved design. Nor will war ever be 
eliminated or even made appreciably more toler 
able by regulations intended to control its instru 
mentalities. For one thing, such regulations are 
formulated in peace time. They are static. Yet in 
time of peace science and invention are busily pre- 
paring for the next war. Only the next war can 
adequately test the regulation, and the regulation 
is likely to be shattered in the test. It is as cer- 
tain as any so called law in reference to the agen- 
cies of warfare can be that the employment of 
the submarine against merchant shipping in 1915 
was unlawful. Yet the submarine made its own 
atrocious code in the years that followed and it 
is now taken for granted that it will be employed 
even more effectively in the next great maritime 
struggle. Poison gas was a “barbaric means of 
warfare prohibited by the laws of war.” 
used by an unscrupulous belligerent, retaliation 
followed, and today the government laboratories 
are discovering its possibilities as a super-horror 
of the next conflict. The same is true of explosives 
dropped from aircraft. Effective “rules for con- 
trol of new agencies of warfare” simply cannot be 
devised today because we do not know what the 
“agencies of warfare” will be tomorrow. For an- 
other thing, as has been pointed out many times, 
the very nature of war makes effective legal regula- 
tion of its agencies impossible. War is abnormal, 
the negation of law and order, the exaltation of 
force. Detailed rules are certain to prove as futile 
as the curious provisions found in the mediaeval 
marine ordinances in regard to jettison of cargo 
in case of storm. The ordinances distinguished 
regular and irregular jettison with neat regulations 
as to the persons to be consulted and the goods 
first to be thrown overboard. Targa, an old 
Genoese magistrate of sixty years experience, is 
said to have remarked that he had known in al! 
that time of only four or five instances of regular 
jettison and these instances were suspected of 
fraud because the forms had been too well ob- 
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served. Detailed rules as to jettison were simply 
worthless in the emergency of storm. War is a 
seething storm. 

This does not mean that codes of war law, so 
called, have no place or function. In the manuals 
which governments issue to their armies and na- 
vies, such codes form a useful part of the equip- 
ment of the-professional soldier. They are an aid 
in preserving discipline and a safeguard against 
some of the more brutal forms ef retaliation. 
They help to maintain a healthy tradition in the 
service by conserving something of the old chival- 
ry. By whatever emphasis they may place upon 
considerations of humanity, they contribute to save 
the inherent brutalities of warfare from degener- 
ating into unmitigated savagery. There may even 
be advantages in working for a degree of uni- 
formity among the manuals as they are issued in 
the different countries. If undertaken, however, 
such a task ought to be referred to a conference 
in which both first and second rank powers are 


A Baedeker to 


HE grand trunk highway to the Disarmament camp- 

I meeting in Washington, as some who _ have 

watched bandwagon after bandwagon roll by have 
seen, is not without curves and grades. In the five months 
since Senator Borah first opened the road to disarmament 
with his “naval holiday” amendment to the navy appropria- 
tion bill, they have seen the American bandwagon rollicking 
both downgrade and upgrade, the Japanese speeding up 
to keep pace, the British veering off toward a lésser camp, 
but winding around eventually to the middle of the broad 
road. 

That Borah “naval holiday” resolution, if it deserves a 
place among the milestones to Camp Disarmament, does 
so because it was the first brief sign to catch the public’s 
eye. The administration claims its intentions antedated 
the Borah idea, but the administration was weak in signs. 
The first milestone to catch the public eye was the Borah 
resolution, simple, sans Pacific problems, or other accoutre- 
ments, through which Congress declared: 


The President is authorized and requested to invite 
the Governments of Great Britain and Japan to send 
representatives to a conference, which shall be charged 
with the duty of promptly entering into an understand- 
ing or agreement by which the naval programs of each 
of said governments, to wit, the United States, Great 
Britain and Japan, shall be substantially reduced an- 
nually during the next five years to such an extent and 
upon such terms as may be agreed upon, which under- 
standing and agreement is to be reported to the respec- 
tive governments for approval. 


That brief reminder from Congress to the. President 
focussed attention upon naval disarmament. It was fol- 
lowed by a State Department announcement that “the 
President, in view of the farreaching importance of the 
question of limitation of armament, has approached with 
informal but definite inquiries the group of powers here- 
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widely represented and also one which can com- 
mand the talents both of professional soldiers and 
of publicists who have made the conduct of war. 
fare a special study. And when the work is donc 
there should be no illusions about its significance. 

The Conference of Washington should spend 
no precious effort upon such a task as this. Not 
only is it ill-fitted for such work by its constitution. 
but it has vastly more important business to attend. 
Thé intended “rules for control of new agencies of 
warfare” have no real relation to the tremendous 
problems of the Pacific and the Far East, nor are 
they more than superficially relevant to the prob- 
lem of armaments. Within the scope of these 
major topics there is enough of opportunity as well 
as responsibility. There will be no real disappoint. 
ment if the Conference should contribute nothing 
to the code which Richard Hooker long ago de- 
scribed as “the laws of arms, which yet are better 
known than kept.” 


Novémber 16, 1921 


Epwin D. DickINson. 


the Conference 


tofore known as the Principal Allied and Associated Pow- 
ers, that is, Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan, to 
ascertain whether it would be agreeable to them to take 
part in a conference on this subject-to be held in Wash- 
ington at a time to be mutually agreed upon.” 


If the proposal is found to be acceptable, formal in- 
vitations for such a conference will be issued. It is 
manifest that the question of limitation of armament 
has a close relation to the Pacific and Far Eastern prob- 
lems, and the President has suggested that the powers 
especially interested in these problems should undertake 
in connection with this conference the consideration of 
all matters bearing upon their solution with a view to 

~ reaching a common understanding with respect to prin- 
ciples and policies in the Far East. This has been com- 
municated to the powers concerned and China has also 
been invited to take part in the discussion relating to 
Far Eastern problems. 


~ 


Obviously, that milestone greatly enlarged upon the 


- mere “naval holiday” idea. As a competent government 


‘spokesman amplified this formal statement, “the admin- 
istration looked out over all horizons and the only inter- 
national situation which threatened war of importance in 
the next forty years was that in the Far East. We resolv- 
ed, if possible, to remove the causes of friction between 
the nations out there on the Pacific.” The reaction to 
this step was magnetic. As expressed by the press ao 
letters to the White House, the public looked forward 
to successful accomplishment at Washington of everything 
undertaken, but only partially done by the Paris Peace 
Conference, the League of Nations and the Hague Tribv- 
nal. This was one of the curves on the highway to Camp 
Disarmament, which the President and the Secretary 0! 
State look back upon as most dangerous. They felt and 
still feel that the American nation expected too much from 
the Conference. Another dangerous curve was that round- 
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ed when the British proposal to hold an advance confer- 
ence with the United States and possibly with Japan was 
headed off without loss of amity. Yet another is revealed 
in the State Department memorandum to the Imperial 
Japanese government forestalling efforts to limit the scope 
and tie the hands of the Conference, almost before it was 
called. That memorandum follows: 


The Government of the United States deeply appre- 
ciates the readiness of the Imperial Japanese Govern- 
ment to accept the invitation to attend the Conference 
on the Limitation of Armaments. 

The Secretary of State of the United States in the 
course of informal conversations with His Excellency, 
the Imperial Japanese Ambassador at Washington, has 
expressed the hope that the Imperial Japanese Govern- 
ment would not press its inquiry as to the nature and 
scope of the Pacific and Far Eastern problems to be 
discussed at the proposed conference in view of the fact 
that it is desirable that the full acceptance of the in- 
vitation of the American government leave this matter 
open for adjustment in the precise agenda to be arrived 
at later. 

The Secretary of State is willing to proceed with 
exchanges of opinion regarding the agenda prior to the 
meeting of the conference. He considers it inadvisable, 
however, at the present moment to hamper the pro- 
gram and in particular to delay the arrangements for 
the conference pending an agreement regarding this 
matter. 

That was on July 23rd, and a few- days later, the 
Japanese government replied by unconditionally agreeing 
to accept an American invitation to a conference, the agen- 
da of which, it was suggested, should be outlined in ad- 
vance. The Japanese reply was: 

It has been brought to the knowledge of the Japanese 
Government that the Government of the United States 
is willing to proceed with exchanges of opinion regard- 
ing the agenda prior to the meeting of the conference 
and that it considers it advisable to adjust in that agenda 
the nafure and scope of the Pacific and Far Eastern 
questions to be discussed at the proposed conference. 
The Japanese Government, on that understanding, are 
happy to be able to inform the American Government 
that it is their intention gladly to accept an invitation 
for a conference which shall embrace the discussion of 
the Pacific and Far Eastern questions. 

The Japanese Government have been made aware 
through the communications and published statement 
of the American Government and the conversations be- 
tween the Secretary of State and Baron Shidehara that 
the proposition of the American Government to dis- 
cuss the Pacific and Far Eastern problems is based on 
the close bearing they have on the question of limitation 
of armaments which is the original and principal aim of 
the conference, and that therefore, the main object of 
discussing these problems is to reach a common under- 
standing in regard to general principles and policies in 
the Pacific and the Far East. Desiring, as they do, to 
contribute to the establishment of an enduring peace and 
to the advancement of human welfare, the Japanese 
Government earnestly hope that the proposed conference 
may attain the expected results and their ideals may be 
thereby brought nearer to realization. 

In order to ensure the success of the conference, the 
Japanese Government deem it advisable that the agenda 
thereof should be arranged in accordance with the 
main object of the discussions as above defined, and 
that introduction therein of problems such as are of 
sole concern to certain particular powers or such mat- 
ters that may be regarded as accomplished facts should be 
scrupulously avoided. 
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A month after the calling of the Conference had been 
officially announced, informal negotiations had brought 
the governments of the United States, Great Britain, Japan, 


France and Italy to general agreement on agenda, purpose 
of the meeting, and the date for opening the Conference 
in Washington, Armistice Day, November 11th, enabling 


the President, on August 11th, to issue the formal invita- 
tions. The texts, one of which follows, plainly revealed 
that the disarmament idea had grown to proportions where, 
despite the alarm of Senator Borah over the enlargement 
of the purpose of the Conference, the President and Sec- 
retary Hughes could sce almost limitless. possibilities in 
the Conference they were to guide, though, as the invita- 
tion said, “the question of naval armament may naturally 
have first place.” The text of the invitations to Great 
Britain, Japan, France and Italy, which were identical, 
follows: 


The President is deeply gratified at the cordial re- 
sponse to his suggestion that there should be a Con- 
ference on the subject of Limitation of Armaments, in 
connection with which the Pacific and Far Eastern ques- 
tionis should also be discussed. 

Productive labor is staggering under an economic 
burden too heavy to be borne unless the present vast 
public expenditures are greatly reduced. It is idle to 
look for stability, or the assurance of social justice, or 
the security of peace, while wasteful and unproductive 
outlays deprive effort of its just reward and defeat the 
reasonable expectation of progress. “The enormous dis- 
bursements in the rivalries of armaments manifestly con- 
stitute the greater part of the encumbrance upon enter- 
prise and national prosperity; and avoidable or extrava- 
gant expense of this nature is not only without eco- 
nomic justification, but is a constant menace to the peace 
of the world rather than an assurance of its preserva- 
tion. Yet there would seem to be no ground to expect 
the halting of these increasing outlays unless the Powers 
most largely concerned find «a satisfactory basis for an 
agreement to effect their limitation. The time is be- 
lieved to be opportune for these Powers to approach 
this subject directly and in conference; and while, in 
the discussion of limitation of armament, the question 
of naval armament may naturally have first place, it 
has been thought best not to exclude questions pertain- 
ing to other armament to the end that all practicable 
measures of relief may have appropriate consideration. 
It may also be found advisable to formulate proposals 
by which in the interest of humanity the use of new 
agencies of warfare may be suitably controlled. 

It is, however, quite clear that there can be no final 
assurance of the peace of the world in the absence of 
the desire for peace, and the prospect of reduced ar- 
maments is not a hopeful one unless this desire finds 
expression in a practical effort to remove causes of mis- 
understanding and to seek ground for agreement as to 
principles and their application. It is the earnest wish 
of this government that through an interchange of views 
with the facilities afforded by the conference, it may 
be possible to find a solution of Pacific and Far Eastern 
problems, of unquestioned importance at this time, that 
is, such common understandings with respect to mat- 
ters which have been and are of international concern 
as may serve to promote enduring friendship among 
our peoples. ; 

It is not the purpose of this Government to attempt 
to define the scope of the discussion in relation to the 
Pacific and Far East, but rather to leave this to be the 
subject of suggestions to be exchanged before the meet- 
ing of the Conference, in the expectation that tbe spirit 
of friendship and a cordial appreciation of the impor- 
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tance of the elimination of sources of controversy, will 
~govern the final question. 

Accordingly, in pursuance of the proposal which has 
been made, and in the light of the gracious indication 
of its acceptance, the President invites the Government 
of Great Britain to participate in a Conference on the 
tubject of Limitation of Armament, in connection with 
which Pacific and Far Eastern questions will also be dis- 
cussed, to be held in \Washington on the 11th day of 

November, 1921. 


The invitation to the Chinese government, cabled at the 
same time, was identical except that the second paragraph, 
alluding to disarmament, was omitted from this text, and 
the closing paragraph invited the Republic of China to 
participate only in the discussion of the Pacific and Far 
Eastern questions. 

France was the first to accept formally the American 
invitation with a bricf note communicated to the American 
Ambassador in Paris. The Chinese government at Peking 
also expressed hearty approval with the purpose of the 


_Conference, commending the American government in that 


efforts to limit the scope of the parley had been forestalled. 
And finally, Great Britain’s reply, forwarded through 
the medium of Ambassador Harvey, expressed the hope 
that all parties would approach the Conference in a spirit 
of courage, friendliness and mutual understanding. 

The lengthy reply of the Japanese Minister, accepting 
the invitation to the Limitation of Armaments Conference, 
stressed three points; first, satisfaction that the United 
States had taken the lead for reduction of arms. burdens; 
second, Japan’s eagerness to remove causes of international 
misunderstandings; and third, Japanese vital interests in 
the affairs of the Far East. The Japanese note follows: 


I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
note of the 13th of this month in which you intimate 
the gratification of the President of the United States 
at the cordial response which has been accorded to his 
suggestion of a conference on the subject of limitation 
of armament and cognate topics and in which you com- 
municate the President’s invitation to this Government 
to participate in such a conference to be held in Wash- 
ington on the 11th of November next on the subject 
of limitation of armament in connection with which 
Pacific and Far Eastern questions will also be discussed. 

In communicating to you for transmission to the Pres- 
ident the hearty and appreciative acceptance of this in- 
vitation by the Japanese Government, I would ask you 

‘to be good enough in the first place to say to Mr. 
Harding with what pleasure the Government see him 
take the initiative in this all important matter; his great 
office, the pacific traditions of your Republic, and his 
own high personal qualifications invest his act with a 
personal appropriateness which must be universally felt 
and recognized. 

The peace and welfare of the world have long been 
a chronic object of solicitude to the Japanese Govern- 
ment and people. That attitude has not remained a 
platonic policy—it has been followed out in action. It 
results naturally from this pacific attitude toward world 
problems, that government and people alike should 
warmly welcome the idea of limitation of armaments, 
and the removal of the deadening burden on industry 
and cultural development which swollen and competitive 
armament creates. 

This Government is also completely sympathetic to 
the valuable suggestion advanced in your note, that it 
may be well and desirable that the use of novel agen- 
cies of warfare should be controlled. 
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The discussion and removal of any causes of misun- 
derstanding which may exist, and the arrival at an 
eventual agreement with regard to general princip|cs 
and their application which will ensure friendship an. 
good mutual understanding between the nations, are 
regarded as of great value and importance. My Goy- 
ernment would emphasize the preeminently vital inter- 
est which Japan has in the preservation of the peace 
of the Pacific and the Far East. She has devoted her ut- 
most efforts toward securing its permanence and its 
maintenance might well be to her a matter of prime 
concern. She therefore, finds it to accord entirely with 
her utmost desires, to reach in conference a measure of 
understanding which shall ensure peace being place: 
once and for all upon a permanent basis in these re 
gions. It is earnestly hoped, therefore, in Japan, that 
the conference will secure really useful results and prov- 
a practical success. 

The Japanese Government gladly concur in the pro- 
posal of the United States Government that the scope 
of the discussion of Pacific and Far Eastern problems 
shall be made the subjects for a free exchange of views 
prior to the assembly of the conference. They hope 
that the agenda of the conference will in this way be 
arranged in harmony with the suggestion made in the 
memorandum of the Japanese Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs of July 26, 1921, bearing on the same subject, in 
order that the labors of the conference may meet speed- 
ily with the fullest measure of successful achievement. 

The undersigned cannot conclude without again ex- 
pressing the thorough and hearty sympathy of his Gov- 
ernment with the thesis, so clearly and justly stated 
in your note, of the crushing encumbrance and menace 
which modern armaments present to civilization. No 
efforts can be too unremitting to reduce that menace and 
encumbrance. In the fullest consciousness of this fact 
the initiative of the President of the United States is 
warmly welcomed and deeply appreciated, and I would 
ask you s6 to assure the President. 


The Italian reply, the last to come, for unexplained 
reasons was not made public by the State Department. In 
terest by this time, however, was centred in a new serics 
of communications, the requests of other powers interested 
in the Far East for participation in the conference. The 
first, that of the unrecognized Far-Eastern Republic of 
Siberia, was refused, but out of that refusal developed 
the following State Department policy toward Russian 
interests on the Pacific: 


In the absence of a single, recognized Russian Gov- 
ernment the protection of legitimate Russian interests 
must devolve as a moral trusteeship upon the whole 
Conference. It is regrettable that the Conference, for 
reasons quite beyond the control of the participating 
Powers, is to be deprived of the advantage of Russian 
cooperation in its deliberations,~but it is not to be con- 
ceived that the Conference will take decisions prejudicial 
to legitimate Russian interests or which would in any 
manner violate Russian rights. It is the hope and ex- 
pectation of the Government of the United States that 
the Conference will establish general principles of in- 
ternational action which will deserve and have the sup- 
port of the people of Eastern Siberia and of all Russia 
by reason of their justice and efficacy in the settlement 
of outstanding difficulties. 


Belgium,: Portugal and Holland were more successful. 
In identical invitations, sent on October 4th, they were 
invited to participate in the Washington Conference on 
Pacific problems, which they promptly accepted. The 
invitations extended them read: 


% 
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The invitation of the President of the United States 
to the Governments of France, Great Britain, Italy 
and Japan to send representatives to a Conference to 
be held in the city of Washington on November 11, 
1921, on the subject of Limitation of Armaments, in 
connection with which Pacific and Far Eastern ques- 
tions will be also be discussed, has been graciously ac- 
cepted. The Government of China has also been pleased 
to accept the President’s invitation to participate in 
the discussion of Pacific and Far Eastern questions. 

It is the earnest wish of this Goverment that with the 
facilities afforded by a Conference it may be possible to 
find a solution of the Pacific and Far Eastern problems, 
by a practical effort to reach such common understand- 
ings with respect to matters which have been and are of 
international concern as may serve to promote endur- 
ing friendship. : 

In view of the interest of Belgium in the Far East, 
the President desires to invite your Excellency’s Gov- 
ernment to participate in the discussion of Pacific and 
Far Eastern questions at the Conference, and I have 
the honor to enclose herewith the tentative suggestions 
as to the agenda of the Conference, relating to the Paci- 
fic and Far Eastern questions, proposed by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 


In the meantime, informal discussion of agenda, between 
the participating governments, had been making some head- 
way, and on September 21st, the State Department, to cor- 
rect impressions created by press dispatches from abroad 
on what purported to be the official text of the agenda, is- 
sued the following outline of topics: 


LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS: 

One: Limitation of Naval Armament, under which 
shall be discussed, (a) Basis of limitation; (b) Extent; 
(c) Fulfillment. 

Two: Rules for control of new agencies of war- 


fare. 
Three: Limitation of land armament. 


PACIFIC AND FAR EASTERN QUESTIONS: 

One: Questions relating to China: first: Prin- 
ciples to be applied; second: Application of Subjects; 
(a) Territorial integrity ;.(b) Administrative integrity ; 
(c) Open door—equality of commercial and industrial 
opportunity ; (d) Concessions, monopolies or preferential 
economic privileges; (¢) Development of railways, in- 
cluding plans relating to Chinese Eastern Railway; (f) 
Preferential railroad rates; and (g) Status of exist- 
ing commitments. 

Two: Siberia (similar headings). 

Three: Mandated Islands (unless questions earlicr 
settled) ; Electrical Communications in the Pacific. 

Under the heading “Status of Existing Commitments” 
it is expected that opportunity will be afforded to con- 
sider and to reach an understanding with respect to un- 
settled questions involving the nature and scope of com- 
mitments under which claims of rights may hereafter 
be asserted. 


This practically completed the formal communications 
relative to the calling of the Conference, except for the fol- 
lowing letter from Senator Don Beltran Mathieu, Am- 
bassador of Chile, and Dean of the Latin-American diplo- 
matic corps, offering the Pan-American building and the 
support of the Pan-American Union for the Washington 
Conference. His offer was accepted at once. It read: 


It affords me great pleasure to inform Your Excel- 
lency that my honorable colleagues of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union have authorized me to write to Your Ex- 
cellency and let you know that they would be very glad 
if Your Excellency will use.the building in which the 
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Union has its headquarters to hold the meetings of the 
forthcoming Conference on the Limitation of Arma- 
ment, providing that Your Excellency should find it 
suitable for the purpose. 

In making this offer, the members of the Union be- 
lieve that the Government of the United States, in call- 
ing the Conference, has interpreted an aspiration com- 
mon to all Republics of the American Continent and 
that its success—which they ardently hope for—will cor- 
respond not only to economic interests but also (which 

‘is more important) to the high morals that have in- 
spired it and which they strongly endorse. 


Replying, Secretary Hughes, after thanking the Pan- 
American Union for the gracious offer of the most beauti- 
ful assembly hall in the United States, said: 


Not only is this building admirably adapted for this 
purpose, but the sentiment which has inspired this gen- 
erous proposal cannot fail to meet with the most cordial 
response from all our people. It must be recognized 
that the republics of this continent have a deep interest 
in the sticcess of this effort to lighten the burdens of 
armament and to secure, through a better understand- 
ing among nations, the maintenance of peace and of the 
essential conditions of our common prosperity. 


Some observers feel that the selection of the various 
delegations, however, throws more light upon the spirit 
and motives behind governments participating in the Re- 
duction of Arms Conference than do warm diplomatic 
phrases. This being true, the British and Japanese per- 
sonnel may be taken as good omens for the success of 
the Conference. They are hailed as strong, commendable 
selections. If that cannot be said of the American dele- 
gation, it can at least be accepted that the Americans 
were chosen for business, the business of carrying through 
the United States Senate whatever pact is the outcome of 
the Conference. 

At least one-half of the delegation was chosen for that 
purpose, with the shrewd sanction of Secretary Hughes, 
who enters the Conference in the difficult rdle of combat- 
tant simultaneously to two different groups of opponents. 
He must deal cards in two games at the same time, as 
it were, the more important one with alert visiting dele- 
gations, and the minor but more difficult contest that with 
the ever suspicious United States Senate. As foreigners 
see our delegation, and as political minded Americans sec 
it, that is the outstanding feature of its position. On Mr. 
Hughes and his cohorts rests the major responsibility for 
guiding the Conference, yet they may not assume the of- 
fensive aggressively, for fear of senatorial repudiation. 
The most they can say of Charles E. Hughes, chief Ameri- 
can spokesman, former lawyer, governor, judge, Presi- 
dential candidate, counsel, Secretary of State, is the oft- 
heard remark, “They will pull no wool over his eyes.” 
The least to be said is that his precarious political posi- 
tion, with relation to the Senate, will oblige him to permit 
Premier Lloyd George to assume the dominant leadership 
of the Conference. 

Turn to the British delegation. When it arrives in 
Washington to establish headquarters at the old Lafayette 
Hotel and the new Hadleigh, all eyes will be centred 
upon “The Right Honourable David Lloyd George, O. 
M., Prime Minister and First Lord of the Treasury,” as 
the State Department catalogs him. A catch-phrase has 
swept Washington and become an axiom almost, that “if 
Lloyd George comes to the Conference, it will succeed; 
if he doesn’t, it means that there is not a chance of limit- 
ing armament.” To the British observer, the success of 
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the Conference means a new lease of political life for 
Lloyd George, the aleft opportunist, the statesman, al- 
ways with an ear to the ground for public sentiment, vet- 
eran of many an international round-table, with a repu- 
tation for winning what Britain wants. The remark, 
“Well, the British got what they wanted at Paris,” re- 
gardless of the percentage of truth or untruth it contains, 
bodes ill for Lloyd George’s leadership in Washington, 
Britishers are predicting. 

The British delegation will be unique among others at 
the Conference in that participants in each session will be 
chosen from the panel of eight delegates, four from Eng- 
land and four from the colonies. On many questions the 
latter group is expected to exercise authority quite inde- 
pendent of the former. Lloyd George’s leading colleague 
from England will be Arthur J. Balfour, Lord President 
of the Council, septuagenarian scholar, author, and handy 
man at public affairs, when conservatives are in demand. 
However, according to British informants, the “pinch 
hitter” for Lloyd George at the Washington Conference, 
will not be Balfour, but Sir Auckland Geddes, British 
Ambassador at Washington, and trusted lieutenant of the 
Prime Minister. Lord Lee of Fareham, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, occupies the position least definitely clear of 
any of the delegates of Great Britain. 

Of the colonial British delegates, Sir Robert Borden, 
former Prime Minister of Canada, comes nearer than any 
other to personifying the average American political lead- 
er. A power in Canadian politics for years, he comes to 
Washington leaving an election in his wake. That elec- 
tion may serve as the first opportunity for expression of 
popular sentiment on the work of the Conference in session 
at Washington. From Australia comes Senator George 
F. Pearce, Australian Minister of Defense, a man of toil 
who has worked up from the ranks of day labor, sent to 
Washington, it is said, because Prime Minister Hughes, 
his chief, after long absence at the many Paris conferences, 
must repair political fences. The same is true of Sir J. 
W. Salmond, New Zealand Supreme Court Justice, an 
internationally known jurist, but in Washington as spokes- 
man for Prime Minister Massey. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, 
member of the Vice-Regal Council of the Government of 
India, is an enigma politically even to British observers, 
who recognize in him so far only a recognized Hindoo bar- 
rister of English culture and training. The personnel of 
the British technical and advisory staff, as this is written, 
is unavailable from any authoritative source. 

The other delegation of the “Big Three,” as Great 
Britain, Japan and the United States are rapidly becoming 
known in connection with the Washington Conference, was 
chosen early. The Japanese cabled to Washington weeks 
ago a list of more than one hundred names, their delegates 
and experts. Apparently they were not so taken by sur- 
prise at the American call to reduce arms as reports in- 
dicated. Premier Takashi Hara, the man of the plain 
people, the “Japanese Lloyd George,” as some of his coun- 
trymen choose to describe him, though not coming to 
Washington himself, is sending what is deemed a strong 
delegation. In many respects Premier Hara’s position is 
that of Lloyd George. Japanese forerunners of the of- 
ficial delegation say that Premier Hara’s political tenure 


will be determined by the outcome of the Washington 


Conference. If it fails to find a basis for reducing Japan’s 
armament and for eliminating the bugaboo of threatening 
war across the Pacific, the Premier and his party, the Sei 
Yukai, are expected to fall. ‘This is the test of the liberal 
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party in Japan, which the Nipponese delegation represents, 
according to Japanese. 

Japan’s three delegates, Prince Iyesato Tokugawa, Pres- 
ident of the House of Peers; Vice-Admiral Tomosaburo 
Kato, Minister of the Marine, and Baron Kijuro Shide- 
hara, Ambassador to Washington, have equal status at 
the Conference, their government is careful to explain. 
However, Prince Tokugawa is looked upon as their dea) 
if not chief. His selection is regarded in Japan as a stroke 
of diplomacy for Premier Hara. Direct successor 0: 
the Shogunate family, in feudal Japan the fighting clan of 
Nippon, Prince Tokugawa for half a century has spurned 
political appointments, hearkening to the advice of his 
family rather than to the call of the Emperor to politica! 
office. A wealthy landowner, he has been Japan’s leading 
figure for benevolent and pacific movements ever since his 
graduation from Cambridge University in England. 
Though a leading liberal, he has shunned political appoint- 
ments, until prevailed upon to join Japan’s delegation to 
Washington. 

Vice-Admiral Kato, though affiliated with the liberal 
movement in Japan, represents the naval point of view. 
He is described as an able statesman by Japanese in Wash- 
ington. His influence with the militarists in Japan is 
great, and he is depended upon to “sell” reduction of ar- 
mament to the militarists of his country if this Conference 
is successful, just as Senators Lodge and Underwood must 
convince their senatorial colleagues of the merits of the 
pact expected to grow out of parleys this winter. The 
Japanese consider Baron Shidehara an independent in pol- 
tics, their diplomatic appointments being independent o/ 
party. Ambassador Shidehara, a comparatively young 
man, under fifty years of age, is credited with possessing 
a more expert knowledge of the English language, as it is 
written, than any other foreign diplomat at the American 
capital. Previous to his Washington post Baron Shide- 
hara served as minister to Belgium, and later as Under- 
Secretary of foreign affairs. 

The Japanese have engaged extensive quarters at the 
Shoreham and Powhatan hotels for their expert staff o! 
more than a hundred members. Prominent in that impos- 
ing list is Sennusuke Yokota, Field Marshal for Premier 
Hara in party politics, and Masanao Hanihara, Vice-Mii- 
ister of foreign affairs, long a resident of Washington, 
where his fellow citizens say he is the only oriental diplo- 
mat to have acquired with ease and nicety the American 
way of administering a slap on the back, that absolute re- 
quisite to the word good-bye in local political circles. Rec- 
ognized in Japanese are also Tsuneo Matsudaira, foreign 
office American and European expert; Kiroku Hayashi, 
councillor of the foreign office; Toru Takao, Consul Gen- 
eral, Masunosuke Odagiri, Director of the Yokohama 
Specie Bank, and champion in Japan for the Consortium. 

Prime Minister Aristide Briand, who is also French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, will head the delegation for 
France. Extensive accommodations at the Hotel Willard 
indicate that the French will match the British and Japan- 
ese contingents in numbers at least. M. Briand, long «c- 
tive in French politics, radical spokesman in his earlier 
days, still a recognized liberal, would be expected to 
match wits with Lloyd George, as occurs at Supreme Coun- 
cil parleys, except for the uncertainty of his position at 
home, where the French Prime Minister is constantly 
menaced by leaders of a more militaristic point of view. 
M. René Viviani, second of the French delegation, ‘s 
credited by his people with having made valuable connec- 
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tions with American political leaders in the course. of his 
visit to the United States earlier this year. He is a former 
Prime Minister. M. Albert Sarraut, Minister of Colo- 
nies, is France’s leading spokesman on Far Eastern affairs 
for the delegation, while M. Jules Jusserand, French Am- 
bassador to Washington, is credited with knowing and 
understanding American ideas and politics better than any 
other foreign diplomatist in this country. M. Philippe 
Berthelot, Secretary General of the French Foreign Of- 
fice, will serve as secretary to the delegation. The French 
technical staff is uncompleted, as this is written, and per- 
haps the most influential of the French advisers, Marshal 
Ferdinand Foch, former generalissimo of the Allied Ar- 
mies, will serve in an unofficial capacity. 

In contrast to the policies of Japan, Great Britain, and 
to a certain extent, France, where success of the Confer- 
ence is gambled upon as political planks with which to 
bolster up existing organizations, Italy has been secking 
to appoint a colorless delegation which will not be affected 
by the coming elections, that is, colorless so far as‘internal 
politics are concerned. Officially the State Department 
had not been notified of the selection of an Italian delega- 
tion, when this unofficial list was cited as the probable 
Italian roll at Washington: Signor Carlo Schanzer, ex- 
minister of Finance, chairman; Deputy Filippo Medo, 
leader of the Catholic Party; Senator Abertino, editor of 
Corriere de la Sera, Milan’s powerful Socialist daily, and 
Signor Rolandi-Ricci, Ambassador to Washington. 

Formal naming of the Chinese delegation is likewise de- 
layed by internal strife between the Peking and Canton 
governments. The latter, though unrecognized, is desired 
to participate in the Washington Conference by the white 
nations, at least. The probable but unofficial list of Chi- 
nese delegates would include Dr. Alfred Sze, Minister to 
Washington—a Cornell graduate, by the way, well versed 
in American habits and politics; Dr. V. K. Wellington 
Koo, Minister to Great Britain, and chief of the Chinese 
delegation at the Paris Peace Conference; Wang Chung- 
hui, Chief Justice of the Chinese Supreme Court, and C. 
C. Wu, son of Wu Ting-Fang, former minister to the 
United States. The latter delegate is expected to provide 
the liaison with the Canton government, if the latter 
will permit Wu’s appointment to the delegation. . The 
Peking government’s reservation at the Cairo Hotel in 
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Washington is sufficient for a numerous body of Chinese 
officials, once China’s internal strife enables the govern- 
ment in power to formally name its delegation. 

As yet the delegations of the lesser powers, Belgium, 
Holland and Portugal have been but unofficially named. 
They are, for Belgium, Baron de.Cartier de Marchienne, 
Ambassador to Washington, Felician Cattier, prominent 
Belgian Aanker, and Jules Jabot, engineer, long with the 
Belgian Railways of China. Holland’s prospective dele- 
gation includes the name of H. A. Van Karnebeek, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, Belaerts van Blokland, Secretar 
of the Foreign Office, and former Minister to China, and 
Dr. E. Moresco, Secretary of the Ministry of the Colo- 
nies, and former vice-president of the Dutch East Indian 
Council. Portugal semi-officially announced her delegation 
to consist of Mello Barreto, Minister of Foreign Affairs; 
Ferreira da Rocha, Minister of Finance, and Augusto de 
Vasconcelor, former Prime Minister, but no confirmation 
of this list had been received when this was written, since 
the overthrow of the government in Lisbon on October 
19th to 2oth. 

So much for personnel. If the barometer of success for 
achieving settlement of Pacific problems and reducing ar- 
maments bears any relation to the quality of “best minds” 
gathered in Washington by November 11, prospects are 
good. It should be borne in mind, also, that the “best 
minds” will not be limited to invited guests to Washing- 
ton. Practically every pation, small or large, from Galicia 
to Korea, will be represented in Washington by delegates, 
who may be denied the floor of the Pan-American Union 
and the use of the elaborate press accommodations for 
newspapermen of all nationalities in the Navy Building 
across the street but as long as funds last, they will not 
be refused the use of the United States mails, Washington 
hotels, and in all probability the forum of the United 
States Senate, where no question is too large, \too remote, 
or too complex to be aired by some Senator. In this 
respect, Washington is rapidly becoming a second Paris, 
but unlike Paris, Washington, blinking in the spotlight, 
as centre of the world for the first time in history holds 
open house for every guest who can pay his bills, be he 
invited or uninvited, distinguished or disgruntled. Busi- 


ness is business in Washington. 
Frank J. TAaytor. 


Sea Power in the Pacific 


the study of the American-Japanese Naval Prob- 

lem* is in no sense a war book. To a remarkable ex- 
tent the effort to treat both sides impartially seems to suc- 
ceed, with the weight of the writer’s influence tending to- 
ward peace rather than war. The book deals mainly with the 
naval resources of the two powers and the strategical prob- 
lems likely to arise in the event of a war for the mastery of 
the Pacific. The chapters on naval matters, however, are of 
necessity prefaced by a brief review of the principal ques- 
tions at issue between the two governments. The first 
chapter amplifies this review by an account of the gravita- 
tion of naval power from West to East, the decline of 
the British navy compared to American prospects, the ar- 


M R. HECTOR C. BYWATER’S contribution ‘o 





*Sea Power in the Pacific; by Hector C. Bywater. 
Houghton Mifflin. $5.00. 


rival of the United States Pacific Fleet in 1919, the grow- 
ing prestige of the Japanese navy, the plans of the British 
colonies in the Far East, and the shifting of British interests 
since the war to the Pacific, where she cannot be indifferent 
to the efforts of any foreign power to establish an absolute 
mastery. 

There follows an adequate treatment of the questions 3! 
issue between Japan and the United States: the annexation 
of Hawaii in 1898; the Philippines; the immigration 0’ 
Japanese into America, California especially; and the 
spread of labor agitation and unrest in Japan, to be re 
lieved by aggressive enterprises abroad. 

The two chapters on the United States navy proceed 
from a statement of its administration to the materia! 
resources. ‘There are twenty-eight dockyards and naval 
ports used by the navy, nineteen of which are situated 0” 
the Atlantic Ocean, the Gulf or the Caribbean Sea, an‘! 
the remaining nine on the western Coast or in the Pacific. 
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Background Books 
For the Arms Conference 


|= Books listed below will be invaluable as aids to a full understanding of 
the press reports and editorial comment dealing with the Arms Conference; 
and also during the discussions that will follow for months afterward. 


THE PACIFIC TRIANGLE 


By Sydney Greenbie 
Author of “Japan: Real and Imaginary,” etc. 

No other recent volume that we know of considers all the lands and people in and around 
the Pacific. And the Pacific is the all-important question at the conference. Having just 
come from the presses, ““The Pacific Triangle’ is as nearly up*to-date as a book well can be. 
It is based upon six years of wandering and study through the Pacific by a keen, curious, 
well-equipped, university man. Profusely illustrated. Price $4.00. 


THE FRUITS OF VICTORY 


a A Sequel to “The Great Illusion” 
By Norman Angell 

No more timely book was ever published. Issued this autumn, it deals with the very sub- 
ject which is the hope behind the Arms Conference—the hope that suicidal wars can be stead- 
ily diminished and ultimately abolished by the use of reason. It is a sequel to ““The Great 
Illusion,"” which was an international sensation and of which more than a million copies were 
sold. The London Daily News, on the occasion of the publication of the new book, said: 
“Mr. Angell is a prophet whose prophecies have already come true.” Price $3.00. 


MUST WE FIGHT JAPAN? 


By Professor Walter B. Pitkin of Columbia University 


Some keen and usually well-informed students of diplomatic events say that the Arms Con- 
ference is really called to attempt just one primary thing—to prevent a threatened war be- 
tween the United States and Japan. Of Professor Pitkin's book the New York Times Book 
Review says: “This is the most deeply searching and widely ranging study, as wel! as the 
least prejudiced, of that disquieting problem that has yet appeared. . . . No general reader 
or student of our public affairs can afford to miss Mr. Pitkin’s thoroughgoing work.” 


“THE NEW MAP OF ASIA 


By Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Author of “The New Map of Europe,”’ etc. 


Dr. Gibbons, who has been a student of European and Asiatic affairs for a number of 
years, discusses the altered relations of Europe and America to Asia. Beginning with Asia 
where it touches the Mediterranean, he follows the continent around the Indian Ocean and 
up the Pacific through China, Japan and Korea. He leaves clearly with the reader the re- 
cent diplomatic history of the nations treated, especially with reference to their European and 
American contacts. With maps and an index. Price $3.00. : 


- DEMOCRACY AND THE EASTERN QUESTION 


By Thomas F. Millard 
Mr. Millard has lived for years in China. He has made it a life-work to present China's 
case to the western world. This new book deals especially with the relations of China to 
Japan and the interests of democratic countries in making sure that the Chinese republic is 
not strangled to death by its imperial neighbor. There are full details on the Shantung epi- 
sode and the Twenty-One Demands. The book supplies a wealth of documentary evidence. 
Price $4.00. 
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Statistics are given to show that the opinions prevailing — 


abroad in regard to the supposed exorbitant price which 
America has to pay for her measure of sea-power are false, 
that in actual fact the main-items of expense in the United 
States navy are no heavier than in England and in some 
important respects much lighter. For some years her 
battleships have been built at a lower cost than England’s. 
The gravity of the limitation of docks on the Pacific side 
is pointed out. Until the improvements at Bemerton are 
completed—and Congress has not yet made appropriations 
for that, the author: reminds us—the new Pacific fleet 
cannot be kept in good condition and repair even in peace, 
much less in war. From a strictly practical point of view 
the United States would be increasing the efficiency of the 
navy to a far greater degree by spending several millions 
on dockyards improvements than if the same amount were 
spent on new ships. 

The personnel of the United States navy underwent a 
great expansion*during the late war. On April 1, 1917, 
the establishment numbered 4,376 officers and 62,667 men; 
by November 1, 1918, it had increased to 10,400 officers 
and 220,000 men. Within the same period the naval 
reserve forces, practically non-existent in April, 1917, 
reached 20,000 officers and 285,000 men. But imme- 
diately after the Armistice rapid demobilization set in. 
Twelve months later the reserve had disappeared and the 
regular establishment had been reduced to 160,000 officers 
and men, insufficient to provide complements for the ships 
in commission. And though as a result of the efforts to 
remedy this crisis there was a marked improvement in 
naval recruiting, at the beginning of 1921 the personnel was 
still 29,000 or 30,000 below the authorized total and both 
the Atlantic and Pacific fieets were short-handed. 

The strength of the United States navy in January 
1921 including all completed ships on the official register 
is shown in the following table: 


Dreadnought -battleships 19 
Pre-Dreadnought battleships 18 
Armored cruisers 8 
Monitors 6 
Cruisers, first class 4 
Cruisers, second class 4 
Destroyers 300 
Submarines 115 
Gunboats 32 
' Patrol vessels 60 
Submarine chasers 50 (about) 
Tugs and minesweepers 100 
Fuel ships 35 
Special auxiliaries 51 
Vessels under construction to be completed before the 
end of 1923, 
Dreadnought battleships 10 
Battle cruisers 6 
Scout cruisers 10 
Destroyers A 17 
Submarines 39 


The list shows the United States strong in heavy 
armored ships and weak in fast cruising ships. It has a 
large but not excessive complement of destroyers, a limited 
number of ocean-going submarines, and a reserve of auxil- 
iary vessels adequate for home waters but wholly inade- 
quate to supply a fleet operating at a great distance from 
its base. It would appear, then, that American naval 
policy hitherto has beer. aimed mainly at Atlantic and 
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Caribbean’ strategy, and that little attempt has been made 
to forestall a war in the Pacific, where the conditions 
would be ‘radically different. 

Four chapters are given to the Japanese navy, its in- 
ception, growth and purpose, administration, dockyards. 
shipbuilding resources, men and ships, torpedo craft ani 
air service. The Japanese naval administration was for- 
merly modelled on the British system; but in recent years 
has been completely reorganized to resemble the German 
system before the war. Since the war the Japanese na\\ 
seems to have become the senior service, above the army. 
Naval officers have in late years gained a decided hand in 
national councils and policies, a fact not to be forgotten 
in considering the. possibilities of Japanese naval expansion. 
The policy of Japan may be regarded ultimately not «s 
defensive so much as offensive, since even the Japanese Year 
Book admits that “the object of expanding national arma- 
ments is primarily to guard our interests in Manchuria 
and China.” “Japan’s ability to support herself with re- 
spect to steel seems not so certain as official reports wou! 
seem to indicate, but prospects seem good for sufficient 
production. 

Japanese ship-building resources have grown prodigious! 
in the past few wears, though the zenith of developme:'t 
has not been reached. They may be summarized as {o! 
lows: Dockyards capable of building hulls, machinery an 
equipment for every type of warship, including dread 
noughts and battle cruisers, 4; dockyards of the same 
capacity up to and including cruisers, 4 (or 5) ; dockyards 
capable of building destroyers, submarines, minelayers an: 
smaller craft, 10. This was up to 1920, but it is believed 
that in two or three years the position may be more than 
doubled. Since most of the technical difficulties have been 
overcome, Japanese naval expansion will in future be lim- 
ited only by the amount of money available. In design, 
technical knowledge and construction, despite European 
suppositions to the contrary, Japanese shipbuilding can 
scarcely be said to be behind that of Europe; as may be 
said to be the case with regard to heavy guns, naval ex- 
plosives, mines and submarines, which latter have been 
developed to meet special conditions in western Pacific 
waters. 

At the close of the Great War the Japanese Naval 
Reserve numbered 38,000 officers and men, and by 1920 
the total had risen above 41,000. ‘The intention is to in- 
crease the reserve to 43,000 by 1922 and 45,000 by 1924. 
That will make a total of 127,000 officers and men, active 
and reservists. The strength and composition of th: 
Japanese navy at the beginning of 1921 are set forth in 
the following table: 


Building and 
- Completed authorized 

Dreadnought battleships 6 7 
Battle cruisers 4 8 
Pre-Dreadnought battleships 8 
Armored cruisers 12 ra 
2nd class cruisers 17 16 
Coast defense ships 1st class 3 ie 
Coast defense ships 2nd class 12 oe 
Gunboats 8 5 
Destroyers 1st class 14 25 
Destroyers 2nd class 36 20 
Destroyers 3rd class 42 ¥ 
Torpedo boats 1st class 12 
Torpedo boats 2nd class 8 ea 
Submarines 42 65 (or76) 
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The Next War By WILL IRWIN 
AN APPEAL TO COMMON SENSE 

The Public Ledger: “Every one should read and having 
read ponder.” 

The Atlantic Menthly: 
subject now before the world, 
read, universally read.” 

Chicago Daily News: “Its wide circulation would be 
one of the best contributions to peace that could be 
made.” 


“A little book upon the biggest 
It ought to be widely 


Price $1.50 
ON THE OTHER HAND REMEMBER 


Balkanized Europe 


By PAUL SCOTT MOWRER 
A remarkable study of conditions in the new states carved 
out of Central Europe, each with its internal menace of 
an active minority, of alien origin. Given also social 
unrest, exaggerated nationalism, all the “morbid psychol- 
ogy” prevalent in certain classes in Europe, and what 
degree of disarmament is safe? “It is the best book for 
Americans who wish to know why we do not understand 
Europe, and why Europe does not understand us.”— 
New York Times. 
Price $5.00 


New Masters of the 
Baltic 


By ARTHUR RUHL 
Four new Republics on the eastern Baltic—Finland, 
Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania—owe their independence 
to the world war and the Russian revolution, followed 
in each by a bitter internal social revolution—for which 
their curious social and economic make-up had long been 
preparing them. It is the condition of these, and their 
future in trade and commerce, which Mr. Ruhl describes, 
with great care for accuracy, and also with so many 
touches of local color that the book is as readable as any 
book of travel. 
Price $4.00 


My Dear Wells 


BEING A SERIES OF LETTERS ADDRESSED BY 
HENRY ARTHUR JONES to MR. H. G. WELLS 


Letters upon Bolshevism, Collectivism, Internationalism, 
and the Distribution of Wealth, with incidental mention 
of other points of difference, written during the Autumn 
and Winter of 1920-21. 

Price $3.00 


The Manhood of Humanity 
By ALFRED KORZYBSKI 


A brave step toward that primary essential:—a mathe- 
matically demonstrable understanding of what man is, 
from which should arise a new economics, a human ethics, 
a true education, 

Price $3.00 


Out of Their Own Mouths 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS in collaboration with 
WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING 
A revelation and an indictment of sovietism, not a ques- 
tion of what Mr. Gompers or Mr. Walling or any one 
else says about the soviets, but of what the Bolshevists 
themselves say—a record which cannot be controverted. 


Price $2.00 


These can be bought in any bookshop; if not, from 


E.P.DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 




















SIR PHILIP GIBBS 


Has Written Another Great Book 


More That Must 
Be Told - - - 
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it to be saved. 
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More That Must 
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gives facts gathered from personal conversation with peo- 
ple of all classes throughout Europe, facts which censors 
and secret influence have kept from the public. It is a 
vital book which will help you interpret the decisions of 
the Disarmament Conference at Washington. It will be 
published Nov. roth. $2.50 
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The author follows this list with a detailed account of 
the important ships.of the Japanese navy. 

Japan has put special stress on torpedo building, and 
with the completion of all the vessels building or author- 
ized to be built the Japanese torpedo flotilla will consist 
of thirty-seven first-class destroyers, and sixty-nine second- 
class destroyers. In organization and training methods 
the Japanese destroyer service is closely modelled on the 
German, the efficiency of which is admitted. Japanese 
seamen seem much less affected by the hardships of sub- 
marine service, and it is calculated that, with all condi- 
tions identically equal, a submarine manned by Japanese 
could remain at sea.thirty percent longer than one manned 
by Westerners. The future submarine policy of Japan 
includes two distinct types, first, very large ocean-going 
cruisers of good speed, armed with two or more heavy 
quick firing guns and at least six torpedo tubes; second, 
smaller ocean-going vessels—averaging 1,000 tons displace- 
ment—of moderate speed, armed with two medium quick- 
firing guns and four or more torpedo tubes. 

The peculiar atmospheric conditions of Japan and the 
fatalities connected with the ill-suited foreign-made ma- 
chines, helped to retard the development of aviation in 
Japan. No large airship has up to the present been built 
in Japan or imparted. The navy has from ten to fifteen 
small non-rigid airships, used as anti-submarine scouts and 
for gunnery control work ‘The Naval Flying Corps in 
December, 1920, included 270 officer pilots and 160 offi- 
cers under training. Moreover civilian flying is advancing 
rapidly; there are already ten aerodomes operated by pri- 
vate companies; and the three Aviation Societies—distinct 
from army and navy associations—have a membership of 
14,000. It would seem probable therefore that at no 
distant date Japan will be one of the leading air powers 
of the world. What is more, the Japanese possess the ad- 
vantage of experience with their peculiar atmosphere, where 
high winds, sudden variations and typhoons make flying 
possible only for the most practised airmen. 

Mr. Hector C. Bywater’s chapter on strategy in the 
Pacific considers first the division that has been made of 
the United States navy into two fleets that can be joined 
together without reorganization. Second, the relation of 
the Panama Canal to American naval strategy, which 
pivots on it; the defence of the canal, by sea batteries at 
each terminus, field works in the vicinity of the locks with 
a minimum of 7,000 men, and submarine flotillas at each 
terminus. War with Japan in the immediate future, he 
believes, would confront the American naval command 
with a task of extraordinary complexity. On the one hand 
a defensive war, with a loss of the possessions in the 
Pacific, a confession of defeat; on the other hand fighting 
under conditions so difficult that victory would be im- 
possible. The capture of the Philippines as conditions 
stand at present would be easy for Japan. He discusses 
the fortifications now at Hawaii; the defence of Guam, 
now neglected, which he regards, with pages of statistical 
and authoritative support, as the most important item in 
the whole problem of the western Pacific. In contrast 
to these immense handicaps for the United States, the 
strategic position of Japan has a unique advantage. She 
is virtually impregnable to attack from the United States. 
She may reckon on an easy capture of the Philippines. She 
has the former German insular possessions near to Guam. 
She has a multitude of harbors, so that blockade would be 
improbable. The United States has no foothold in China 
to serve as a base. The whole of Honshu, the largest 
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island of Japan, is practically served by the railway, which 
has even mounted guns on heavy trucks. Japan’s reduc- 
tion by the United States is regarded by the author as not 
among the probabilities to be discussed. 

Among the probable features of a war in the Pacific 
Mr. Bywater discusses the probable loss within a fortnic) 
of all American possessions in the western Pacific; the peace 
strength of the Japanese army, which by 1922 will be nor 
less than 300,000 of all ranks, with a first line reserve of 
250,000 and a second line of 1,150,000 men; the tremen- 
dous increase in the Japanese mercantile marine during the 
war, moving her up from the sixth to the third place among 
maritime countries, with a total of over 3,000,000 tons: 
and a disastrous blockade exercised at a distance by the 
American navy. 

Political and economic factors conclude the book. In the 
first place it is pointed out that the Anglo- Japanese alliance 
would not hold, a fact coolly admitted by many of the 
Japanese and by their press, who are in favor of abandon- 
ing the alliance altogether as something farcical and with- 
out fruits. It would be necessary, as Japanese publicists 
have admitted, that Japan face alone the Pacific problem; 
she it not likely to have any hope of Chinese support, for 
China would be more apt to turn against Japan. The 
disparity between the economic resources of Japan and 
the United States is pointed out as enormous, and the cor- 
responding disparity in the length of time that each country 
might held out in a war is considered. There is also to 
be considered the relative poverty of Japan and her over- 
taxed people; the danger that has ensued from the moving 
of the people from the farms into the industrial towns and 
the corresponding decline in Japan’s ability to feed her- 
self, which she at present is. unable to do without imports. 
But in spite of these and other dangers it is evident that 
a large section of the Japanese people, the military caste, 
the intellectuals and the men of business are enthusiastic 
supporters of armament and expansion, to which state of 
mind the press, with what seems to be government indul- 
gence at least, loudly contributes. 

To foreign observers it would seem that Japan has every- 
thing to lose and nothing to gain. She has already 
Formosa and Korea to solve her problem of over-popula- 
tion. She has in China plenty of room for her legitimate 


‘interests. It remains, then, to be seen, in the opinion of 


Mr. Bywater, whether her rulers and statesmen have 
sufficient acumen to seize the unique opportunity thus 
presented to them instead of hazarding the fortunes of 
Japan in a militarist gamble mose reckless even than 
that which caused the ruin of the German Empire. 
StarK YOUNG. 
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There are many others of equally vital importance awaiting 
settlement'in which the interests of the Nations of the world 
are as closely interwoven. 


Che Manchester Guardian 
Weekly 


gives the perspective of Europe on all those world questions 
which today are also challenging the best minds of America. 


Its news columns give facts without fear or favor; its Spe- 
cial Correspondence from the capitals of Europe and the 
Orient is not only brilliant but also reliable; its Editorial 
comment is frank and unprejudiced. 


THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY is 
therefore indispensable to every American who desires un- 
biased information enabling him to form for himself a 
balanced judgment on vital world affairs. 
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To GUARDIAN NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 
Candler Building, 220 West 42d St. 
New York City, N. Y. 
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Will You Control-Armament or 
Will Armament Control You? 


MPOVERISHMENT follows in the train of 

War. It also follows in the train of Arma- 
ment. Peace and Armament cannot flourish side 
by side. In the words of General Bliss, “those are 
mistaken who think that as long as the present mili- 
tary system exists there can be any successful council 
of arbitration.” 









In view of the last war, we must call a spade a 
spade. Rapidly mounting armament means war on 
no remote tomorrow. 


Increasing armament threatens to be our Franken- 
stein. We (you; we and everyone) create a monster 
today by our indifference or apathy which will 
destroy us tomorrow. 


Will you control armament or will armament 
control you? Will you allow the ideals of the 
last war to be buried under mountains of ar- 
mament ? 


Leading women’s organizations of the city and state 
have anticipated your answer to these questions by 
forming an organization, the New York 

for the Limitation of Armament. It aims to 
consolidate public opinion in favor of the 
limitation of armament, and to afford a chan- 
nel through which public opinion may function. 
It asks of the Conference: 


That the deliberations and conclusions of the 
Conference be given full publicity, 


That definite pledges for the substantial re- 
duction of armament be made, 


That as a first step a naval holiday be declared 
by Great Britain, United States and Japan. 





t The New York Council asks for your support mor- 
Ate Or ally and financially. A dollar given now will save 
: many tomorrow. If you fail to give some money 
: to make the limitation of armatnent possible, later 
; you will give a great deal of money to maintain it. 


The time to act is now. ‘The issue is clear. 
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